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Editorial Notes 


_ Whither India ? 


In the days before India became independent one of the 
favourite themes of speakers and writers used to be “Whither India ?”. 
After India became free this theme had tended to fade away. But recently 
it has suddenly reappeared with unexpected frequency. 


We had somehow come to think that there was no need to raise such 
a question in public and much less in a spirit of controversy. We had 
set up a Parliament elected on the basis of adult franchise. The Congress, 
which had marshalled the people in the fight for freedom, had become 
the ruling party. Pandit Nehri became the Prime Minister. A Planning 
Commission was set up and planning became a great preoccupation. The 
Congress and the Government did not hesitate to declare socialism as the 
aim of national development. We thus felt that we were in the current 
of democracy, planned national reconstruction and socialism. Under 
such auspicious circumstances, where was the need to raise the old cry 
of “Whither India’? Like Pipa in Robert Browning’s famous poem, we 
were willing to say, ““God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world’’. 


We have, however, begun to discover to our dismay that every- 
thing was not as rosy as it appeared. One internal crisis after another 
struck at India and made the country reel under each blow. There was 
the original outburst of passions in the wake of redrawing the map of 
India on the basis of language. There was then the setting up of a 
Communist Government in Kerala, quite properly, under the Indian 
Constitution. But some time after, there was an unprecedented mass 
upheaval of the people against this new Government resulting in its 
overthrow. Some time earlier, the Chinese had marched into our territory 
in the north and swallowed a sizable bit of it near the Himalayan 
border and the concept of paficasila got a hard knock on the head. Several 
thousands of Sikhs have gone to prison in the Punjab over the Pafjabi 
Subd agitation ; and after a long period of conflict and strain the decision 
has been taken to set up Nagaland within the Indian Union in the north- 
east of the country. We have then had very recently what appeared to 
be a national strike of government employees which sought to paralyse 
the whole administration. Restlessness and indiscipline of youth and 
students have become almost chronic. Above all, what has now happen- 
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ed in Assam is something indescribably terrible and shameful, throwing 
up the phenomenon of a large number of refugees fleeing from one 
State to another within the family of States inside the Indian Union. 
There is growing up in the Madras State a political party openly advocat- 
ing disruption, with its elected representatives sitting on the floor of the 
Madras legislature and its influence steadily increasing among students 
and youth. All these indisputably constitute a dark and dismal 
picture. 


That there is another side to the picture, and a very bright one, is 
certainly true. We have faced most of the challenges to the unity and 
integrity of India with courage and conviction and brought the country 
out of peril again and again. There is a long list of brilliant achieve- 
ments to the credit of the national Government and the people of India. 
It will not do, however, to gloat over achievements, when we remem- 
ber on the one hand that each crisis has left behind many painful scars 
and, on the other, that the sum total of these many disasters is a moral 
crisis shaking the new nation and the young republic to its very founda- 
tions. Any one indulging in complacency in such a situation will be 
guilty of treason against the unity of the people and their birthright to 
advance rapidly towards their great destiny. We must now take stock, 
without any delay or equivocation, of the shattering fact that there is a 
weakening of the moral fibre of the nation. The supreme task of the 
leaders of the people and the Government should now be to analyse the 
causes and to lay down the remedies clearly and firmly. That the reme- 
dies will have to cover innumerable areas and levels of national life and 
may take time to effect a cure should not frighten anyone deter- 
mined to lift the people from the present rut of moral decay. We have 
the parallel of the National Planning Commission making their plans 
touching the life of the people on every side. What is now needed again 
is some type of a National Commission for the moral reconstruction of 
the people. No economic prosperity or scientific advance would be worth . 
the name if they are built upon the moral decay of the people. Freedom 
from want and the scientific outlook are essential for the progress of the 
people and might, to some extent at least, influence moral reconstruction, 
Where there is want on every side and life is riddled with superstitions, 
all talk of moral reconstruction would be a mockery. Even so, the 
moral fibre of a people can never be sustained only on economic pros- 
perity or scientific knowledge. Moral strength is largely a thing in itself, 
deriving sustenance from spiritual and cultural sources, The fertile 
waters of the spiritual and cultural renaissance under Mahatma Gandhi 
are being allowed to dry up. This is happening in spite of the Bhidan 
and Gramdan movements and the radiant personality and example of 
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Maharsi Vinoba, as also of the profound allegiance of Pandit Nehri to 
some of the fundamental moral values generated by the genius of Gandhi, 
Nothing is needed more today than to get back deliberately and with all 
our strength to the moral and spiritual values of the Gandhian era. 
Millions of students in schools and colleges know nothing of Gandhi or 
his life and work. In the Universities the intellectual tradition is one 
that despises these values. Students and youth have no roots even in the 
cultural background of India. While many other things are changing, 
University education is still running along the old tracks and manufactur- 
ing, at heavy cost to the nation, a steadily growing stream of educated 
men and women who are largely aliens in their own country. There is 
another conspicuous instance which comes to mind at once—and that is 
of Rabindranath Tagore. Our country probably reached its highest 
cultural water-mark in the luminous life, work, poetry, philosophy, and 
teachings of this poet and prophet of modern India. If University 
education were true to the soil of India, young people in the Universities 
would have been enabled to draw deep intellectual and cultural susten- 
ance from this great source. Even this is not happening in appropriate 
measure. 


We do not feel ashamed, therefore, to plead for the setting up of 
a body which will plan and guide the moral reconstruction of the people. 
Such a body might well be called a National Commission for Moral Re- 
construction. Our wisest and noblest of leaders, like Maharsi Vinoba 
and Dr S. Radhakrishnan, who are not in party politics should be 
invited to work on such a Commission. It should be a free 
and autonomous body capable of influencing the moral and cultural 
regeneration of the people and, specially, of students and youth. It may 
well be argued that mora] and cultural regeneration cannot be made to 
order and can come only from sources and factors which are beyond the 
depth and width of any organisation. We refuse to accept such a plati- 
tude. Throughout history spiritual and cultural forces have been gene- 
rated and sustained through a variety of institutions and organisations. 
We will certainly have to avoid all dogmatism and every trace of fanatic- 
ism. To do so will not be beyond human endeavour. If there are other 
proposals let us discuss them in the pages of Gandhi Marg. We cordially 
invite leaders of thought in our country to contribute to such a 
symposium. 


We are not wedded to any particular proposal. But we insist with all 
the strength in us that the cultural and moral reconstruction of the people 
is an issue which we shall evade only at the peril of our freedom and 
nationhood. Political independence has not brought about the unity and 
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emotional integration of the people in this vast country. It has created 
ruinous separatist tendencies. Under the pressure of new responsibilities 
accruing from freedom we have lost ground morally and spiritually. We do 
not hesitate, therefore, to demand that our leaders in Government and out- 
side should squarely face this issue and not evade it any more. It is an issue 
of life and death in terms of the unity and integrity of the nation and the 
Republic. 


War Resisters’ International 


An important international conference of peace workers will meet 
in India between 21 and 27 December this year. It is the Tenth Triennial 
Conference of the War Resisters’ International and it is the first time it is 
being held outside Europe. The venue chosen for the Conference is 
Gandhigram in the Madras State. Sri. Jayaprakash Narayan will inaugurate 
the Conference and Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice President of India, is 
expected to deliver the valedictory address. About 125 Pacifists from twenty 
other countries and an equal number of Sarvodaya workers from within 
India will come together at the Conference. Prominent among those coming 
from outside India will be Danilo Dolci of Sicily, Nana Mahomo of the 
Pan-Africa Congress, Michael Scott of the Africa Bureau, London, 
and Bayard Rustin, specialist in race relations from the U.S.A. The Editor 
of this Journal is the Chairman of the Indian Committee for the Conference. 
All communications and enquiries concerning the Conference should go to 
R. Srinivasan, Secretary, Indian Committee, Tenth Triennial Conference 
of the War Resisters’ International, Gandhigram, Madurai District, Madras 
State, India. 


Feroze Gandhi 


The sudden death of Feroze Gandhi brought a shock of sorrow 
to multitudes of people throughout India. Though he was one of our out- 
standing parliamentarians and men in public affairs, he never once 
put himself forward to cultivate publicity or to come into the limelight. If 
his name sometimes struck the headlines in the newspapers, it was due 
entirely to the substance of his achievements in the Indian parliament. All 
those who knew him testify that he was a person of much personal charm and 
complete dedication to the cause of the common man. He was a relentless 
fighter against corruption in the administration and in public life. The 
parliament of India will long miss this doughty champion of just causes 
which appeared almost lost and which became live issues through his 
valiant intervention . 
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The Steadfast Wisdom...9 


We have brought to a conclusion? our discussion of the steps 
which lead from thoughts of material things to the destruction of the 
mind. In the next two verses the opposite development is given. From 
our study of the way in which the mind is destroyed we have learned 
that the senses must be controlled both outwardly and inwardly. Only by 
doing so can the mind be saved. The question now arises as to whether 
a person who has knowledge of the dtman will continue to make use of 
the senses or not. The answer is given : 


ragadvesaviyuktais tu visayan indriyais caran, 
atmavasyair vidheyatma prasidam adhigacchati.* 


“But aman of disciplined mind, who moves among the objects of sense, 
with the senses under control and free from attachment and aversion, he 
attains purity of spirit.” The senses yield to the yoke when vairdgya is 
established, i.e., all desires are dedicated to or absorbed into God. By 
means of senses which are subject to his will a man may move among 
material objects and use them while at the same time remaining serene 
and retaining his composure, prasannatad. Only such a man can use the 
senses with safety. For one to whose will his senses are not subject 
their use is perilous. A person in a perilous situation does not conduct 
himself in an unconcerned manner. For the source of both anger and 
hatred is found in the use of the senses. The senses can be used in the 
way they ought to be used only by a person who has no need to appre- 
hend the onset of either fear or hatred. For him the use of the senses 
will be a spiritual exercise. It is sufficient for him to nourish the senses 


§ The preceding instalments of this discourse on the second chapter of the 
ia have appeared consecutively from the October 1958 issue of Gdndhi 

arg. 

1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray. 

2. See Gandhi Marg, July 1960. 

3. Bhagavad-Gitd, 2.64. 
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in a way that does not give rise to hatred and fear. Mastery of the 
senses is indispensable to the attainment of prasannatd, serenity. But this 
does not mean that the senses are not to be used. There would be no 
need to master them if no work was to be taken from them. The chief 
thing is not to enslave oneself. There is a difference between using a 
knife and being cut by one. To sharpen a pencil with a knife is to 
make use of it. To cut one’s finger is to subjugate oneself to the knife. 
To employ the senses in the service of God is like sharpening a pencil 
with a knife. But to enslave oneself to them and permit them to destroy 
the mind is like cutting one’s finger. 


The process by which the mind is destroyed has been more clearly 
shown in its successive stages than the opposite process. The explanation 
of the one illustrates the other also. Nor do all stages have equal im- 
portance. Three stages, the beginning, the middle and the end—or the 
seed, the impelling force and the fruit, as they are called in the Sdstras 
—require special attention. Thoughts of material things are the seed. 
From them springs discontent, agitation (I omit the word, krodha); this 
is the impelling force. The fruit is the destruction of the mind. The 
reverse procedure is to prevent the germination of anger and hatred. 
This is the seed. The impelling force will then be prasannatd and the 
fruit will be composure, a steadied intelligence, calmness of mind. These 
are the three main steps. The rest can be deduced from them. 


The meaning of the word, prasdda, has been studied at length. It 
is a word, however, that often gives rise to mistaken notions. These 
notions are not entirely corrected by interpreting it as meaning prasan- 
natad. Prasannatd is usually taken to mean elation or joyousness. But 
prasdda does not mean elation or joyousness and neither does prasan- 
natad. Prasdda means neither joy nor grief. People assume that it 
means happiness. Tulsidas describes the facial expression of Rama in 
the following manner : 


prasannatam ya na gatabhisekatas 
tathd na mamle vanavasa duhkhatah, 
mukh4mbujasri raghunandanasya me 
sadastu s4 majfijula-mangala-prada.*‘ 


“When his impending coronation was announced to him R4dma’s face 
showed no elation and it remained unclouded throughout the trials of a 
life of exile in the forest. May the beauty of his countenance bless us 
with eternal welfare!’ Tulsidds uses the word prasannatd here in the 


4. Ram-Carit-Manas, 2.2. 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


sense that was current in his time. If Tulsidas were alive today I would 
respectfully suggest that, for the sake of preciseness, he substitute 
“‘prahrstatam ya na gatabhisekatah” for ‘‘prasannatam ya na gatabhi- 
sekatah”, Did he not wish to say that Rama let neither pleasure nor 
pain show on his face ? 


The meaning of prasannata is ‘‘nirvikdrata’’, the being undisfigured, 
without distortion. No emotional expression contorted Rima’s features. 
He maintained a grave and dignified composure. If the word, gravity, 
is alarming, the word, prasannatd, is not. Prasannatd indicates the 
absence of anger and hatred, limpidity, clarity, purity. Prasannatd means 
that which, at sight, assuages agitation and grief. This is its distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Suppose a person loses his son. He is in despair. 
Nothing relieves his sorrow. Suppose he sits down beside a stream. 
Little by little his heart will grow quiet under the influence of the 
limpidity of the water. Its purity is self-evident. Unbidden, it soothes 
him. The mere sight of it is a relief. If we add the grammarian’s 
word, svdsthya, to prasannatad its full meaning is more adequately 
expressed. Svdsthya means both bodily and mental health. By 
physical health, the cannons of medicine tell us, we are to under- 
stand a balanced metabolism. By mental health is meant a balanced 
state of mind, equanimity. These too, together, make up the exact 
meaning of the word, svdsthya. 


prasade sarva-duhkhanam h4nir asyopajayate.® 


All suffering is completely and permanently eliminated through the 
prasannatad which is won by means of sense mastery. This, the Gitd 
tells us, is what prasannatd alone can do for us. Other methods allay 
some kinds of suffering temporarily. Hunger disappears when we eat. 
It reappears not long after. Sleep dispels weariness but a time comes 
when sleep itself becomes tiresome. We have recourse constantly to 
numerous pleasures in order to alleviate some of our afflictions. But 
prasannata does away with them altogether, for prasannatd takes up its 
abode at the source from which all affiiction stems. Scientific experiment 
has proved that unless the sensation of pain reaches the brain it is not 
felt. Similarly, affliction cannot disturb one in whose inner being the 
fountain of prasannata flows. We do not need to be told that darkness 
is dispelled when a lamp is taken into a lightless cavern. It is more 
correct to say that darkness clothes itself in light. Grief becomes joy in 
the inner being of one who is pure and prasanna. For all suffering is 
caused by uncleanness, whether it be of the mind or of the body. 


5. Bhagavad-Gitd, 2.65. 
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When the inner being, ceta, grows clear and serene, the mind 
steadies down and grows calm of its own accord. Prasannacetaso hydsu 
buddhih paryavatisthate® The Steadfast Wisdom is not long in coming 
after prasannata has been achieved. Obviously our efforts must be 
directed to its achievement by keeping our inner being free from all 
disfiguring movements, uncontorted. All the other methods employed to 
steady the mind do not produce more than a transitory unity in it, a 
passing moment of concentration. They are artificial and temporary 
expedients. Permanent tranquility comes with the cleansing of the mind. 
Tranquility or equanimity, once it has become the normal and natural 
condition of our inner being, is disturbed with difficulty. 


This is precisely the reason for the unity and serenity of a child’s 
mind. Look into the eyes of a child. They gaze intently at an object for 
a long time without blinking. We adults open and close our eyes at least 
ten times in the same interval. Even a yogi’s gaze falters before that of a 
child. And this happens because of the purity of a child’s inner state of 
being. They are not equally fearless. When they are frightened they shut 
their eyes. The consciousness of a child has been made the subject of 
much fruitless discussion by educationists. Some declare that a child’s 
mind is restless. It is not the child’s mind that is restless; the educa- 
tionist’s is. He superimposes his own restlessness upon the child, or, as 
the proverb runs, the thief chastises the policeman. Concentration, unity 
of attention, is not at all difficult for a child. Here, when we spin, the 
children become so absorbed in their work that their elders are astonish- 
ed. What is surprising about it? A steady, continuous movement is an 
aid to concentration. That is why it is practised by maintaining a steady 
flow of consecrating water over a lingam. When the initiate meditates 
beside a fountain the movement of whose waters is continuous and un- 
broken his mind is quietened and unified. The continuous drawing out 
of a thread easily induces single-minded attention in a child and leade to 
contemplation and meditation. To say that this state cannot be main- 
tained for long because the strength of a child’s mind is not great is a 
different thing altogether. There is no doubt that concentration comes 
easily to a child. How easy? If you put a bit of rock candy into a 
child’s mouth it will suck away at it, completely oblivious of every- 
thing else, absorbed in the sweetness. Its crying will stop at once. A 
child’s mother, when it cries, may say, ‘“‘Look! Look! See how the crow 


6. Ibid. 
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is flapping its wings!’’ The child turns its attention to the crow and all 
its faculties immediately become engaged in watching it. It is absorbed 
in contemplating the crow. The ease with which children become absorb- 
ed in the contemplation of things is the reason children learn quickly, 
accepting things at once. The purity, the cleanliness, of their inner being 
enables them to do it. The chief object of the practice of concentration 
is to achieve a permanent state of inner cleanliness. All else is secondary. 


How can concentration or singleness of mind be achieved when the 
devil of desire dances inwardly? It isdawn. The spell of sleep has just 
left our eyes. Our being has been refreshed and strengthened by the 
daily bath, our vision half-unclosed. The vision of some divine image, or 
of a painting, or of a fountain or radiance, floats before our eyes. Low 
music is a sweet and distant sound. These, together, combine to facilitate 
the attainment of five or ten minutes of absorbed contemplation! How 
can contemplation of this kind, contemplation induced by external aids, 
last? If samadhi is the natural state of the dtman, it must be simple, 
easy. External aids ought not to be required. It should exist and con- 
tinue, whether a person does or does not do anything. Eating, moving 
about, looking after things, is called activity. Exertion is necessary to 
engage in these activities; one must work, make an effort. But samddhi 
is the basic, original, natural state of being. What need is there for exer- 
tion, labour, effort, in connection with it ? 


“Samadhi sets in six months after the purification of the inner being 
has taken place”, says the Mahabharata. This must be taken to mean that 
Vydsa must have calculated that it took him six months to attain samddhi 
from the time of his inner cleansing. Why the botheration of a six months’ 
wait otherwise ? By six months does he mean 180 days? Would 179 days 
not have sufficed? It can only mean that the cleansing of his conscious- 
ness was not complete. If Vyasa himself were interrogated about this he 


_would no doubt answer that what the Gitd says is correct. And the Gitd 
tells us that samadhi follows instantly upon the complete cleansing of the 


mind. A state of this kind, a state in which all exertion ceases, can, it is 
needless to say, be achieved only when all effort is abandoned. It comes 
of its own accord, spontaneously. My brother, Balkoba, declared that he 
could not sleep however hard he tried. I told him he could not sleep be- 
cause he made an effort to do it. Sleep will come of itself when he stops 
straining after it. The case is the same in regard to singleness of mind. 
True concentration, samdd1i, only comes when one gives up trying. 
Efforts to achieve concentration rebound to attack the consciousness by 
way of retaliation. After a brief period of quiet absorption perturbation 
again appears. 
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This is not to say that concentration cannot be practised with the 
assistance of external aids until we reach a point when it has become our 
natural and normal condition. A sddhaka may certainly derive advantage 
from external aids in his spiritual discipline. And all of us should cer- 
tainly make use of them. The Sixth Chapter of the Gitd tabulates them for 
the sddhaka’s convenience. The early morning is the most suitable 
time for the practice of spiritual exercises. The hour is propitious. 
It almost embodies the highest virtues. Darkness has gone. The light 
is yet to come. The day symbolises the mundane virtues, the 
night the tdmasa ones. The hour of their intermingling belongs to 
the sattva qualities, the highest and best ones, standing for the 
equanimity of the dtman. Therefore this is the hour chosen by custom 
for the performance of the sandhyd service. The landscape is lovely at 
this time, unfolding in all its purity. It is the appropriate moment to test 
one’s powers of concentration. The work of the day takes up the whole 
of the day. Why waste the dawn hour? The dawn is, unquestionably, the 
best time for meditation. But to support the mind in its meditation by 
resort to external aids is very different from the building up of its in- 
herent powers of concentration until they stand as erect and strong as a 
wall, strong in their own strength. In the last analysis we therefore find 
that the attitude taken by the Gitd is the correct one. When the inner 
being is cleansed, when it is freed from all disfiguring passions, it will 
stand upright of itself, strong with its own strength. Patafijali hints at 
this also. He considers it necessary to follow the rules laid down in the 
dhydnayoga, yoga of meditation. The object of these rules is to bring about 
an inner cleansing. When it has taken place, prasannatd is attained. No 
device is then required in order to steady the mind or achieve the single- 
mindedness of concentration. 
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WILLIAM ROBERT MILLER 


The Dilemma of 
Middle-Class Pacifism 


To be a pacifist, properly speaking, is to make peace; crucial 
to the definition is the pacifist’s refusal to yield to the state when called 
upon to participate in war. Yet behind the actual outbreak of war in the 
sense of military operations is a social structure built around the capacity 
of a nation to make war and containing within itself patterns of injustice 
that partake of the character of war. Thus to make peace involves not 
only rejecting the claims of the state when personally summoned to enter 
military service’ but also something larger, coming to grips with the 
structure of society. When the pacifist takes a stand as a conscientious 
objector, he makes a radical commitment that is too seldom matched by a 
comparable pattern of activity in relation to society at points that do not 
touch him in the same direct way. Instead of being radical in his general 
relation to society, his approach is usually liberal. That is, as a conscien- 
tious objector he acts in accordance with an absolute faith that sets him at 
odds with society, but otherwise he acquiesces in the commonly accepted 
values of society and seeks to alter the status quo only by means of ad- 
justments within the conventional order of things. 


Clearly there is a contradiction in combining a “hard” personal 
stand that goes against the grain of society at a time of severe crisis with 
a “‘soft” social outlook that goes with the grain. Because of this contra- 
diction, the act of personal commitment tends to be reduced to a petulant 
irrelevance, as wasted as a sentimental gesture. Critics of pacifism are 
fond o pointing out that by holding a conventional view of society, the 
conscientious objector is merely pleading for exemption from something 


1. I do not say “to fight”, because in a modern army only a minority of troops 
actually engage in combat ; every conscript, particularly if he is of middle-class back- 
ground, has a very good chance of serving in a supporting capacity. 
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he finds personally odious but tacitly concedes to be socially necessary. 
The call to military service does not, after all, come as an unforeseeable 
cataclysm but is the logical outcome of the processes of society to which 
the liberal pacifist gives his assent. 


Acknowledging this dilemma, some pacifists have interpreted radical- 
ism in the simple moral terms of abstention from evil, and sought to 
extend their renunciation of war by disengaging themselves from the other 
norms of society and pursuing a way of life deliberately purged of the 
evils they abhor. As individuals they strive to become models of purity by 
leading disciplined lives that exclude many habits they deem consonant 
with war. Depending on the individual, the proscribed list may range all 
the way from competitive sports to smoking, and it may include meat- 
eating, sex, normal bodily comforts and many other things in addition to 
actual violence. The logical extreme of this repressive tendency is the 
ascetic hermit who seeks to expiate his guilt for society’s evils by fasting 
in the wilderness—or perhaps the man in Kafka’s story, In the Penal 
Colony, who executes himself in an exquisite torture. Often the “radicalism” 
of simple moralism takes a communal form, as in the Buddhist monas- 
tery, the Amish and Hutterite settlements, the Briiderhéfe and other dis- 
ciplined communities of utopian withdrawal. Between the Constantinian 
era and the Reformation, it was almost solely in the austere monastic 
orders that Christian pacifism was preserved within the Church. 


Depending on the individual observer’s biases and presuppositions, 
some of the foregoing may seem repugnant or admirable. It is not my 
present purpose to make judgements of this kind. Whether for good or 
ill, however, the community of withdrawal has no discernible effect on 
the larger society unless and until it attempts to convert the latter to its 
own way—a step that usually results in lessening the strictness of the 
former’s ‘‘radicalism”’. 


Another group, likewise recognizing the dilemma, has resolved it by 
abandoning pacifism and adopting a rationale for the use of violence 
which paves the way for a general acquiescence in the prevailing ‘‘realism” 
—the “‘soft”’ course of liberalism. Perhaps the most enlightening example 
of this course is the career of Reinhold Niebuhr. When Niebuhr was a 
pacifist he insisted that disarmament was inconceivable without a parallel 
policy that would redistribute the wealth which armaments were needed 
to defend. His logic was unassailable, for pacifism cannot successfully be 
used in the service of evil. Niebuhr felt so strongly about the need for 
social justice and the defence of the disinherited, however, that for the 
sake of these worth-while aims he renounced non-violence. Once he had 
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taken this step, it was not long before he was prepared to urge the mili- 
tary defence of the United States as a “Christian nation” and to condone 
the use of nuclear weapons when they became available. Today, more- 
over, his views of social justice are virtually indistinguishable from those 
of the hierarchy of labour leaders whom C. Wright Mills calls the “new 
men of power’, a group so bureaucratized and entrenched that they are 
no longer able to respond to the imbecile nature of modern mass-produc- 
tion work. Perhaps it would not be too great an exaggeration to say that 
ironically Niebuhr ended by betraying the very values for which he 
abandoned pacifism. 


The pattern is a familiar one; another example that comes readily 
to mind is of J. B. Matthews, who was dismissed as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fellowship of Reconciliation because he wanted to qualify the FOR’s 
pacifism to permit violence on behalf of the working class. Subsequently, 
after performing many services for the Communist movement, he became 
a professional anti-Communist serving the McCarthy committee and other 
reactionary groups. An exception worth noting is the career of A.J. Muste, 
who, like Niebuhr and Matthews, left the FOR to engage in working class 
activity that did not rule out violence, but who later returned to the 
pacifist ranks without slackening his commitment to radical social 
change. 


The dilemma felt by these three men is a measure of their honest 
concern with an issue of vital importance. The two who resolved it in the 
tragic and finally contradictory way are more representative of 
their generation than Muste; they are prototypical of what has been 
called the “‘loss of nerve’ that affected American radicalism during World 
War II. 


It remains to be noted that pacifism generally has been a middle- 
class phenomenon, flourishing in the United States and Great Britain and 
deriving much benefit from the tradition of civil liberty in these liberal 
capitalist countries. Except for the radical-individual act of refusing mili- 
tary service, most of its radicalism has taken the form of paper resolu- 
tions, speeches, articles and the like -all easily tolerated in a militarily 
powerful state finding ample support for, or acquiescence in, its policies 
through ostensibly democratic forms of government. So long as a few 
thousand pacifists pose no threat to the maintenance of an army of 
millions backed up by willing civilians, why should these governments not 
indulge them and make an exception of them? Although in the United 
States it is acrime to urge men to refuse military service—a crime for 
which the Socialist leader Eugene V. Debs was imprisoned in World War 
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I—if one refuses it oneself, provision is made for alternative, non-military 
service, an easily afforded luxury from the government’s viewpoint. 


Let us be clear about this. In itself, refusal to kill is a good thing, 
or at the very least a not evil thing; willingness to kill is at the very 
least not good, and is very likely evil. Further, the average conscientious 
objector has a harder lot than the average soldier; neither of them actu- 
ally kills an enemy but the former is censured for articulating his will in 
opposition to killing, while the latter is glorified and rewarded for supi- 
nely allowing himself to be made a tool of the state whether he actively 
wills it or not. Yet granting the courage and sincerity of the conscientious 
objector and the innate radicalness of his action in response to the call to 
the colours, it must be conceded that, without a sustained and consistent 
radical commitment, conscientious objection is a luxury of liberal capitalist 
society and has no radical social effect. 


We have briefly examined two possible consequences of this fact ; 
a consistent withdrawal from the values of liberal culture, and abandon- 
ment of pacifism leading to acquiescence in those values. In order to under- 
stand a third alternative, it will be helpful to make a few observations 
about the matrix of middle-class liberalism from which pacifism arises. 


The preponderant bulk of the pacifist movement consists of the 
middle strata of society: not the classical Marxist petit bourgeoisie, nor 
the large new middle class described by C. Wright Mills in White Collar, 
but something resembling what was called the intelligentsia in Russia 
before the Revolution. Although some pacifists may be members of the 
Marxian or Millsian middle classes, most of them are ministers, social 
workers, teachers, lawyers and other professionals. They are more literate 
and more sedentary than other strata of society, and, what is most germane 
here, they are free agents in the class struggle between the worker and the 
capitalist. They can cast their lot with either or can drift with the wind. 
Parenthetically we may remember two lawyers, a journalist and a seminary 
student who became leaders of movements dedicated to bettering the lot 
of the exploited : Gandhi, Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. In a mobile class 
structure such as that of the United States, the ancestry of the intelligentsia 
may consist partly of rising workers, partly of declining petit bourgeois, 
partly of their agrarian counterparts.? Thus they are open to the ideas of 
the basic classes in society ; they may sympathize with the aspirations of 


2. Abit of personal history exemplifies this. I am an editor; my father wasa 
teacher; my father’s father was the proprietor of a small grocery store and his step- 
father was a skilled industrial worker (a member of what Lenin called the ‘‘labour 
aristocracy’); my mother’s father was the owner of a large hardware store, forced into 
bankruptcy in the Great Depression. 
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the workers and share vicariously the repressed guilt feelings of the grand 
bourgeoisie. Their position allows them a detachment of viewpoint not 
possible for the worker or the capitalist. If they own stock, it is usually 
not enough to give them a vested interest in defending its value against 
depredations from the working class. At the same time, their circumstances 
and style of life shelter them from the harsh exigencies of working-class 
life. As Raymond Williams shows in discussing a number of middle-class 
novelists writing about working-class life, in his Culture and Society, 1780- 
1950, even those most sympathetic to the workers are squeamish about 
the violence that has historically been part and parcel of factory and slum 
life, with its inherent harshness and squalor and its corollary aspects. 
When middle-class people— including the intelligentsia we are discussing— 
think. of society as it should be, it is a middle-class society they tend to 
think of, with its benefits extended downwards and upwards: a gentle 
society of generous impulse, free of grasping greed and ignorance, modest 
and moderate, with security and scope for individual _ initiative. 
In other words, it is an image that can readily be shared by both 
workers and capitalists, many of whom in the United States, particularly 
in times of prosperity, do in fact describe themselves as ‘‘middle class” 
despite the sociological inaccuracy of such a description. 


In the sense of its avowed values, then, the United States—and not 
it alone—is a middle-class society. We have implied that the values held 
by the middle-class intelligentsia are liberal values, and perhaps we have 
already said enough to make this point explicit. It remains to state that 
pacifism in the broad sense of merely “‘wanting peace” is a logical com- 
ponent of the thinking of a social stratum whose conditions of life are 
already peaceful and gentle. Except in the case of war, to renounce violence 
is, for the middle-class persons, to plead for the status quo. Because of 
his position as a free agent in the class structure, it is possible for the 
gentle middle-class person either to plead for gentleness when conflict 
arises or to howl] for vengeance. We have here not a militant group but 
a rather fickle one : its range of choices is broader, and individuals within 
the group are freer to alter them from one situation to the next. Ifa 
member of this group chooses violence, his choice is likely to be a merely 
rhetorical one ; he is not likely to be either its agent or its victim except 
in case of war. The same is true of one who rejects violence ; it is unlikely 
that this will cost him anything. In the event of war he can change his 
mind, with the likelihood that his professional skills will spare him the 
chance of being called upon to kill. The pacifist is the one who retains 
the courage of his convictions and persists in his unwillingness to kill 
even at the sacrifice of comfort and prestige. 
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This act, as we have seen, is a radical act standing out against a 
background that is not radical but liberal, and we have stated the dilemma 
arising from this fact. The “liberal’’ solution amounted to nothing more 
than capitulation to the values of middle-class society more or less as 
they exist. The “‘radical”’ solution, we may now observe, is “radical” only 
in that it selects certain of these values, intensifies them and thus cons- 
titutes the prototype of a new middle-class society, purged and purified 
and bent on perfection. What is noteworthy here is that economically the 
middle-class is not basic or primary ; its services are made possible by the 
economic activity of the working class and of the capital owned by capi- 
talists. 1 state the matter in these terms advisedly ; only the working class 
possesses labour ; in a capitalist society, capital is owned by an owning 
class, but it could in fact be owned in a variety of ways by any class or 
collectively by all. The point here is that in the intentional community, 
we find middle-class people assuming the réle of workers and capitalists, 
often at the full or partial sacrifice of their professional talents. It is this 
which. occurs rather than the carving-out, so to speak, of a chunk of the 
whole class structure of the larger society. This is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant reason for the marginal character of such communities. It accounts 
for their frequent failure to grow or even to continue long - and in large 
part for their inability to transform the larger society by force of ex- 
ample, since the example is viable only for groups of middle-class. people. 
How is a worker to pull up stakes and join such a community ? His roots 
in the larger society go much deeper; to make such a venture would be 
a genuinely radical step, for no matter what the prevailing ideology, the 
worker’s destiny is in larger measure closely bound up with that of 
his class. Economically at least he is less an individual than the middle- 
class person. At the other extreme, the capitalist, with his power and 
position, is naturally reluctant to risk what he has for a situation that 
promises greater satisfaction, because in risking he may tumble into 
financial disaster. Despite the mythology of entrepreneurial risk, it is ex- 
ceedingly rare to find a member of the “‘big rich’’ acting otherwise than 
cautiously and conservatively with his money. Also, the acquisitive ins- 
tinct that drives men to become rich does not readily evaporate when the 
goal is attained ; indeed, few rich men would concede that they had yet 
reached the pinnacle. 


Two problems confront us: how to extend the radicalness of the 
pacifist as conscientious objector towards the transformation of society 
as a whole ; and how to effect the transformation. The first is a problem 
of the middle-class, specifically of that pacifist-professional segment of it 
that we have been discussing; the second is a problem of society as a 
whole, involving all classes and. primarily the workers and capitalists. 
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In the lives of two great Asian pacifists we may, I believe, find 
much of the answer, including a solution to the problem of the relevance 
of the community of intentional withdrawal. Other examples could be 
cited, such as of Danilo Dolci and others im the West, but none, I think, 
would afford the broad scope of purpose and the degree of application to 
be found in the examples of Mahatma Gandhi and Toyohiko Kagawa. 


On a recent visit to the United States, Ralph Richard Keithahn said 
to me: “If only America had a Gandhi!’”” He was thinking primarily of 
Gandhi’s stature as a leader committed to non-violence, but he was con- 
cerned also with Gandhi’s political acumen—his sense of timing and of 
the dramatic, as in his shrewd decision to march to the sea for salt—and 
with that deeper wisdom that made him an apostle of truth and tove who 
blessed the untouchables, spun and wore khddi and fasted in his aSram or 
in jail before going out to lead his people to freedom. In our present 
context, it is of particular importance to note that Gandhi lived his ex- 
emplary life among the masses of India and, by developing and living out 
his Constructive Program there rather than in an isolated utopia, planted 
its roots in the soil of the whole society, testing it in action. 


Kagawa, the great Japanese Christian, lived for many years in a tiny 
hut in the Tokyo slums, giving hospitality to as many people as could 
crowd into it and venturing out mto the streets to preach the 
gospel of Christ to unsympathetic listeners. If this had been all he did, 
we might regard him as he called himself, a ‘fool for Christ”. But 
Kagawa, like Gandhi, grew from his roots among the masses a sturdy 
program for the whole society. Neither a parlour socialist nor a soap-box 
huckster of radicalism, he threw his efforts into the building of a co- 
aperative movement, into organizing a labour movement and other cons- 
tructive efforts for the radical betterment of society. Whatever evaluation 
may be made of his achievements or of Gandhi’s, they are the outcome of 
a life committed not only to a rejection of violence but to an espousal of 
personal attitudes and social measures to transform the way of life of a 
whole nation including its most oppressed members - and, in fact, beginn- 
img with the most oppressed and staying with them. 


Not all of us have the stamina to lead that kind of life, nor the 
genius to assume that kind of leadership. But we do need to take stock 
of ourselves, to recognize the extent of our involvement in middle-class 
patterns of life and thought, and to look not for a way of fleeing our 
predicament nor of making a dishonourable peace with it, but for a way 
to a consistent radicalism relevant to the condition and needs of the masses 
of working people upon whom the structure of our aggressive society 
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rests. In doing so we must, while holding fast to the central tenets of our ro. 
faith in non-violence and love, be prepared to see life not as we are do 
accustomed to experience it as middle-class people, but as it is experienced ide 
by the workers themselves. We shall have much to learn before we can me 
teach them anything, and while we can learn something from what we me 


read of the experiences of Gandhi, Kagawa and others, we will find some- 
thing invaluable in the lived experience itself. As we have noted in passing 


above, the middle-class has been a fruitful source of leadership for the no 
working class, but, particularly where non-violence is concerned, such ap 
leadership requires a degree of intimacy sufficient to cement a bond of as 
sound knowledge and of mutual trust: the leader must demonstrably cast co! 
his lot with the masses: not only rhetorically but in actual life. the 

I do not wish to give the impression that all pacifists are merely ie 
liberal or to dismiss liberalism too lightly. Yet it is true that liberalism, sit 
while it has had an ameliorative effect on many evils of industrial society, Gi 
does not touch the roots; and it is also true that most pacifists, while po 
they have not contented themselves with complete acquiescence in the He 
status quo, have confined their praiseworthy efforts to activities that do po 
not touch the roots but merely bring about minor adjustments in the ex- (vi 
isting social order. So long as the benefits of liberal middle-class society in 
exist side by side with the oppressive conditions of working-class hu 
life—if not actually at their expense—a genuinely peaceable society cannot Gi 
come into being. ws 


Why should the burden of social revolution devolve upon pacifists ? 


I submit that attempts at violent revolution have shown their futility, of 
not only in the initial deflection of the avowed intention by the very un- ab 
manoeuverability of violence, but also in its inability to deal with people Fc 
as other than masses. As Raymond Williams has noted, the designation mi 
of people as members of a mass is only one way of looking at society— M 
and a way chosen for the ease of manipulation it affords. The view of we 
people as individual persons is one of the cardinal values of the middle bl 
class, and it is its insistence on the primacy of the individual that ideo- pr 
logically makes it possible for the pacifist to take a committed position ag 
against war. Since it is the absence of such a commitment that makes not thi 
only war but mass-manipulation possible, obviously there can be no pr 
viable radicalism without it. We have observed that the act of refusing di 
military service is a radical act set against a liberal fabric. It is also an of 
existential act set against a fabric of abstractions. To be genuinely radi- re 
cal, an act must be a committed act within the context of a situation. po 
Much of the underlying ideology of actual liberalism might be described mi 
as ‘‘abstracted radicalism’: that is, rationales that appear to go to the we 
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root of the problem and furnish justification for practical measures that 
do not goto the root. How often have we not seen proposals for an 
ideal society that were indeed heavenly but provided no ladder to enable 
mere mortals to climb up to them? Or proposals that begin, “If only 
men would be reasonable ...”’. 


Gandhi was radical throughout in the existential sense. First, he did 
not hold his ideals in the form of abstractions but as commitments, 
applying his idealism not as opinions about how life should be lived but 
as concrete responses to concrete situations. It may be said that personal 
commitment begins as a way of responding to situations as they arise in 
the ordinary course of one’s life : ‘‘I shall act thus when confronted with 
this situation”. Social commitment is the extension of personal commit- 
ment beyond the limits of that ordinary course; it means seeking out 
situations and confronting them with a radical response. In part, for 
Gandhi this meant choosing Sevagram as the site of his dram rather than 
pontificating from the kind of domicile to which his position entitled him. 
He did not merely declare his solidarity with village India, as many 
politicians have done in the liberal rhetoric of ‘‘abstracted radicalism” 
(viz., the professedly frugal and humble leaders who have readily acquiesced 
in the sumptuous palaces of their Empire predecessors while existentially 
humble Indians died in the ditches and doorways of the slums); no, 
Gandhi expressed this solidarity in his very way of life: this solidarity 
was not only verbal but existential. 


There is a version of “existentialism” that is very popular but is, 
of course, a contradiction in terms, since it consists only of observations 
about man’s existence in situations but points no way towards change. 
For this reason we need the two terms, “‘radical’’ and ‘‘existential’’. We 
must both go to the root and go there in the world as we confront it. 
Merely to go to the root mentally, in the abstract, or to confront the 
world as it is without acting radically affords no solution to our pro- 
blem. Gandhi went into the social situations he confronted with certain 
presuppositions and liberal ideals, some of them derived from the herit- 
age of middls-class values characteristic of English society and some of 
them from an analogous value-structure in Indian society. He tested these 
presuppositions and ideals, so to speak, in the cauldron of existence. He 
did not merely impose them upon the situation but, holding to the centre 
of faith within his values, allowed the situation itself to melt down and 
recast his patterns of thinking in a firmer, more resilient mould corres- 
ponding to the actual needs of the people of India. In saying this we 
must beware of concluding that he did so with unerring accuracy or in a 
way sO permanent as to absolve later generations from the need of seeking 
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to emulate him more in spirit than in particular details, thus falling mto 
slavish imitation. But generally speaking, Gandhi’s triumph as a radical 
consists precisely in this marriage of the essence of truth derived from 
certain traditions with the situation of India’s masses seen and experienced 
as individual persons. The children of this marriage were the twins of 
national liberation and the sarvodaya society of non-violent socialism. The 
metaphor must of course be qualified, for the first twin has already at- 
tained maturity while the second is still undergoing a long and difficult 
birth. The point, however, is that Gandhi practised swaraj as a person 
and in his personal-social relationships, parallel with his advocacy of 
swaraj in the Congress movement; and he likewise lived sarvodaya and 
worked in direct ways to build it in the here-and-now as an integral part 
of his advocacy of it for the larger society. 


Pacifists are not the only ones who need to take Gandhi's example 
to heart. There are pacifists who are not socialists, and there are socia- 
lists who are not pacifists— and there are others as well who embrace this 
or that fragment of the gospel of love and non-violence. All of these can 
Jearn much from the integrated and consistent radicalism of Gandhi’s fife. 
When we have truly cast our lot with the millions of individual persons 
who perform the endlessly monotonous tasks that build ballistic missiles 
and who are herded off into the army to defend riches they may not touch, 
when we come to understand vividly enough what it is like to go through 
life on a treadmill of alternating drudgery and mindless escape from 
drudgery (can such a life be called life ?), when we come to see to what 
extent both the comforts and the perils of our industrial society depend 
on this oppression—then we may begin to hammer out programs for a 
pacifist society. We begin with our personal commitment to resist cons- 
cription. If we would claim this act as a human right and not merely a 
middle-class privilege, we must broaden our personal commitment to the 
scope of a radical social commitment. And if we are to make our resolu- 
tions and declarations meaningful, we must root them in existential reality. 
The seed of our faith will grow and bear fruit only if we plant it now in 
the soil trodden by the people who do the work of the world we live in. 
The greenhouse variety of this plant may produce pretty blossoms, but it 
will not nourish a world starving for peace. 
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Let Us Hasten But Slowly... 


Reflections on Planning in India 


The draft outline of the Third Five Year Plan shows that the 
Government of India are determined to industrialise this country on the 
pattern of the West, including Russia. They are going to do this through 
centralised, mechanised big industries. Whatever doubtful help is being given 
to the cottage and village industries appears to be of a temporary character; 
they are being asked to stand on their own legs. In the world of today, the 
big industry of one country cannot successfully compete with the big indus- 
try of another country. For instance, the big industry of America cannot 
compete with the big industry of, say, Japan, Germany or Russia. 
Every country, therefore, protects its own big industry—and so does 
India. In our steel and cement industries, prices are being pooled, so 
that the less efficient units may not go out of production; and these, 
unfortunately, are in what is called the public sector. If big industry 
itself needs protection, what chance is there for cottage industry, how- 
ever modernised, to compete with it? If the Government are serious 
about protecting cottage industry for the benefit of the millions, they 
will have to find ways and means to give it effective protection. If 
their solicitude is genuine, they will not, for instance, give a subsidy to 
the hand-pounding of rice and to the village ghdni and at the same time 
license the opening of rice and oil mills in rural areas. 


In the Second Five Year Plan. it was laid down that so far as possible 
additional consumer goods should be produced through decentralised 
industry. This was not done in pursuance of any philosophy of Gandhi, 
but because we wanted to diminish unemployment. In the present Plan, 
the problems of rising unemployment and colossal under-employment do 
not seem to cause anxiety to the planners. 


1. Adapted from his speech in the Lok Sabha (Lower House of the Indian 
Parliament) on 23 August 1960. “I speak asa partyless man”, he said. 
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There are many ironica! features in our planning, but none more 
so than the tackling of the employment situation that spills over from Plan 
to Plan. According to the Planning Commission’s own figures, the 
backlog of unemployment at the beginning of the Second Plan was 5.3 
millions. The Planning Commission estimates that the Third Plan will 
start with a backlog of unemployment greater by 2 millions at least. 
That is, there will be a backlog of 7.3 millions. The Fourth 
Plan will begin with a backlog of 8.3 millions. As the Plans rely 
on labour-saving devices, they are never able to catch up with the 
new entrants to the labour market. The result is that at the commence- 
ment of each Plan there is a larger and larger backlog of unemployment. 
Each wave of planning leaves behind its own debris of unemployment. 
We must therefore so devise our Plans as to catch up at least with the 
new labour force that is created in every five years. 


The fear that the Third Plan will fare no better in this respect is 
strengthened by what has been said by the Commission itself. It gives 
us a warning. It says: ‘An increase in agricultural production would 
lead to a reduction in under-employment rather than to the creation of 
new jobs in the rural areas’. Further it says: ‘‘The increase in indus- 
trial production does not lead to a proportionate growth of opportunities 
of employment because most of the new processes used in large-scale 
industries are based upon high productivity techniques”. Mark the 
words—“‘high productivity techniques”. Instead of saying that the new 
processes are based upon low-employment techniques, the planners make 
themselves respectable by saying that they are based on high productivity 
techniques. Such equivocation is now all too common. 


The reality as regards unemployment and under-employment in 
the rural sector is, we think, far worse than the Planning Commission’s 
speculative estimates. In this connection, a remark in the report, made 
unwittingly, provides a truly terrible indictment of the whole basis of 
our planning. The report says: ‘A _ section of the rural population, 
viz., landless agricultural labour, earn their living through wages for work 
done for others, and among them unemployment is prevalent’. The 
report is very modest! It continues: ‘The results of the first and 
second Agricultural Labour Inquiry reports indicate some worsening of 
their position in terms of both availability of work and earnings’. More 
or less the same deterioration of conditions is also observable among 
those who have uneconomic holdings. 


What does it all amount to? Does it not amount to saying that 
under independence and under planning, the condition of those who 
constitute the poorest as well as the most numerous section of Indians, 
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and who should have our first claim to relief, has actually become worse 
than before independence ? Gandhi once said: “I may tell you that 
the Congress does not belong to any particular group. It belongs to 
all; but the protection of the poor peasantry, which forms the bulk of 
the population, must be its pimary interest.” Then, at the Second 
Round Table Conference, defining the purpose of Swaraj, Gandhi said : 
“It is complete freedom from alien yoke in every sense of the term, 
and this is for the sake of the dumb millions. Every interest, therefore, 
that is hostile to their interests must be revised or must subside if it is not 
capable of revision.”” How have we remembered these words ? 


From all this it is clear that the Government are determined to 
industrialise the country on what is called the Western pattern. This 
may be a laudable object. Only it must be clearly understood that we 
cannot escape the price that the masses of the people had to pay for 
such industrialisation both in the capitalist and the Communist countries, 
at least in the formative period of their industrialisation. In capitalist 
countries the rich grew richer and the poor became poorer. The condition 
of the poor is described in vivid terms in the works of Marx which led 
to Communism. In the Communist countries, in addition to the loss of 
individual freedom, disparities in income have been growing apace. Today 
in Russia there is no comparison between the wages of the labourer and 
the emoluments of the politician, the bureaucrat, the technician, the intel- 
lectual and the artist. The differences are greater than even in the 
capitalist countries. A new class of the rich is rising. 


Let us, however, examine the Plan on the basis of its own aim of 
industrialisation. The Plan outline is beautifully vague on many vital points. 
Most of the propositions laid down are stated in general terms. Details 
have not been worked out. Further, the planners have started not with 
the idea of what is possible in terms of past experience and our resources 
in trained personnel and finances ; but they have drawn the Plan on the 
basis of what they desire. They have decided to increase national income 
by 5 per cent per annum. This is considered respectable, because it is 
aimed at by other countries in the West. They have then calculated the 
capital outlay that will be necessary for this. Then they have found out 
additional industrial and agricultural projects through which this can be 
done. This is a queer way of framing a planned economy. But even 
for this increase of 5 per cent the means that they propose to employ 
are not quite clear. The planners seem to have given scant thought to 
the difficulties in the way or the conditions of success. They seem to 
have learnt nothing from past experience. 


The first condition for the success of a plan is a proper adminis- 
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trative set-up. The present set-up, which we have inherited from the 
past, was designed for colonial administration. Even so, it worked well 
under the vigorous, exacting and careful supervision of the White masters. 
Its personnel are habituated to lording it over the people, considering them- 
selves as a superior class apart. And yet, this is our main instrument 
for the reconstruction of the country on socialist lines! It will be doing 
injustice to this exalted class of persons to accuse them of a belief in the 
heresy of socialism. They are not in tune with the objects of the planners 
or the Government, much less with the people. Further, as a class they 
have neither initiative nor drive. They avoid taking responsibility. Their 
efficiency is of a routine character. The only efficiency they possess is 
in being able to write good, readable reports. The country has little 
faith in the integrity of many of them, especially of those in the lower 
ranks. The Prime Minister and other Congressmen have often comment- 
ed upon these facts but they appear to look for somebody else to provide 
the remedy. If we mean business, the present administration will have to 
be radically changed, even as we had proposed and threatened to do 
before independence. By the mere transfer of power, as by a magic 
wand, a bureaucracy trained under imperialism cannot be transformed 
into the servants of the people, much less into the instruments of growth 
on a socialistic basis. 


The second difficulty in the way of successful planning is our lack 
of technical personnel. Our steel plants, even after four years, employ 
nearly a thousand technicians each from abroad. Earlier there were 
even more. In industrial countries like England and America every 
technician from anywhere in the world is welcomed and readily absorbed 
into the economy. I wonder how any country can spare so many 
technical experts as are employed in each of our steel plants. The fact is 
that all these are not technicians in the strict sense of the term. Most 
of them are mere fitters and joiners, miscalled technicians and engineers 
and dumped into this country on exorbitant salaries. We have yet to 
build up not only a cadre of technicians but an economic cadre in our 
services, familiar with business and industrial methods. 


Another fundamental condition of rapid industrialisation is that there 
should be industrial peace, at least during the formative period. The 
Western capitalist countries were blessed with such industrial peace almost 
up to the end of the nineteenth century. The Communist countries, on 
the other hand, have had this peace with a vengeance. How this indus- 
trial peace, as between employers—whether capitalists or the State—and 
labourers, so essential for the success of any plan, is to be achieved is 
left as vague in the Plan outline as the solution of many other crucial 
problems. 
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When we come to the monetary resources of the present Plan, which 
is considered by many to be of a very moderate size, we find that these 
are to be raised through taxation and borrowing, internal and external. 
About taxation the report says : “The effects of taxation are complex and 
great care has to be taken while framing tax measures to ensure that the 
economic fabric is not stretched too far at the wrong point”. This clearly 
shows that such care was not taken in the past. 


The pattern of taxation will affect prices and wages. It is not 
clear what pattern the new and increased taxation will follow except that 
it will be more of an indirect than of a direct variety. The latter, it is 
believed, has reached saturation point, and yet it is a fact that the rich 
are becoming richer. It needs no commission of enquiry to discover 
where the large amounts pumped into our economy have disappeared. 
Some of it may have come to us here also, but as to the bulk of it, we 
know where it has gone, though the Government may pretend not to 
know it. 


Other monetary resources have to come from internal borrow- 
ing and external aid. These are calculated not on the basis of facts, 
but on the basis of a kind of faith and wishful thinking. External 
aid depends upon many factors. The chief of these is internationa! 
peace. War in any corner of the world, as once in Korea, may upset all 
our calculations. 


It is said that the Government will get profits from the industries 
which it has established. If past experience is any guide, they will get 
almost nothing from this source. But, of course, they can get it. It is 
very easy to get profits from public enterprises, and the Government can 
increase the price indefinitely and make whatever profit they need. And, 
I am afraid, one of these days we will be faced with that problem which 
will affect the general conSumer very adversely. 


The foreign exchange position even today is said to be critical. Our 
sterling balances, after having been mis-spent for many years, stand at 
the lowest figure of Rs 144 crores. This, I submit, is dangerous. 


Then, how will the monetary resources that have to be collected 
through taxation, borrowing, begging and stealing (inflation), be spent ? 
What is our past experience ? The report of the Estimates Committee says 
that out of Rs 1,044 crores of revenue, only Rs 434 crores were spent upon 
development schemes. In the Central Government, out of Rs 792 
crores, only Rs 187.7 crores were spent on development. The rest was 
spent on increase in the estimates of various projects and on administra- 
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tion. There has been a 60 per cent increase in personnel in four years. 
In spite of increased tax collections, the percentage of collection cost is 
rising. What definite steps will be taken to remedy such miscalculations 
and defects is not quite clear from the report. The planners seem to be 
blissfully ignorant of these facts. 


Then there is the question of price stability. I am _ sure 
this section of the draft report can be a very useful essay for candi- 
dates appearing ‘for their degree examination in economics. It does 
not indicate the concrete steps that are to be taken to bring about price 
stability. Yet, if this one problem is not successfully tackled, all our 
fine calculations will be upset. Talking of the stability of food prices, 
the draft report says: “It has to be reviewed in relation to the price 
trends in the rest of the economy and a reasonable relation maintained 
between the prices of various sectors. What regulatory devices, including 
price control, zonal arrangements, prescription of minima and maxima, 
state trading etc., will ensure the maximum results need to be carefully 
examined”. All this would be Greek to the ordinary citizen. And yet, 
the success of the Plan, we are told, depends upon public understanding 
and cooperation. 


Coming to population control, one will be surprised to learn that 
there are various estimates of population increase, ranging from 400 to 
425 millions. These varying estimates are made by (a) the Planning 
Committee, (b) the National Register for India, and (c) the National 
Council for Economic Research. They could not even sit together to 
give us a definite figure. In other respects, too, our statistics are not of 
a very reliable character. Yet, we choose to think that this factor of 
defective and incomplete statistics will not upset our plan calculations. 


There are other bottlenecks and shortfalls that hamper smooth and 
continuous progress and put the country to huge losses. The targets in 
the Third Plan are certainly impressive, but if our past has any relevance, 
the targets somehow remain unfulfilled. Some of the targets of the First 
Plan, one will be surprised to know, will not be fulfilled even at the end 
of the Second Plan. 


Now I come to public codperation. I have said it before, and I 
repeat, that this can only be had when the administration codperates 
with the people in their day-to-day difficulties and helps them to help 
themselves. The administrators should live in the midst of the people 
and mingle with them in their joys and sorrows. How did Gandhi rouse 
the masses? He did so by keeping before the leadership the Indian way 
of life. The administrators must also live like Indians and not like 
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LET US HASTEN BUT SLOWLY 
foreigners. They must work in consonance with the genius of the people. 


We want to conquer the industrial empire for India. Our method is 
to go on spreading that empire without consolidating it, as did Alexander 
and Napoleon with their political empires. It is best to consolidate our 
gains before taking the next step. For instance, before we install the 
fourth steel plant, let us first make sure that those already in production 
are working to their full capacity and do not lack raw materials. Before 
installing other and bigger fertiliser factories, let us see that the one at 
Sindri works to its full installed capacity. Before we cover the whole of 
rural India with community projects, let us reform those already working, 
and make them efficient (they are known to be inefficient). Let us 
consolidate the great advance in every field, that the Draft Report assures 
us we have made in our economy, before we proceed further. Even this 
consolidation of our gains and what is needed on the food front will 
require a plan. That too is planning. Planning does not mean that a 
plan should be costly and big. 


Further, the soldiers engaged in our economic advance, the people 
of the country, must have some respite to recoup their strength for 
added effort in the future. I am afraid we have given no rest to our 
people from ever increasing prices, taxes and inflation. Let the present 
generation, which is in the Slough of Despond today, have at least some 
taste of the fruit of the tree that it has planted. Also, what we have 
already accomplished may furnish us with some wherewithal for future 
assured advance. Let us hasten but slowly. 
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The Vrata in Ancient 
Indian Culture -and Gandhi 


It is well known that the observance of eleven vows (vratas)! 
formed an integral part of the discipline and training of the inmates of 
Gandhi’s Satyagrah4srama —his preparing ground for the nation’s non- 
violent freedom-fighters and social workers. Himself a living example of 
a noble striving to practise these vows in his life, he expected that a 
satydgrahi should practise them in his life. The first seven of these vows 
had already been an integral part of the ancient religious heritage of 
India and every religious seeker after God or liberation (:»noksa) aspired 
to observe these vows in his life. By introducing these vows into the life 
of a satyadgrahi, Gandhi took them out of their predominantly religious 
setting and placed them in a social milieu. Thus he gave the ancient 
vows a completely new orientation and enriched them with a new socio- 
ethical content. Ever keenly alive to the needs of the modern age and to 
the challenge which India with her hoary ancient culture had to face 
under foreign domination, Gandhi further boldly supplemented the 
traditional vows with four new ones: viz., bread labour, observance of 
svadesi, abolition of untouchability and reverence for all religions. This 
new social orientation that he gave to the orthodox religious vows is 
one of Gandhi’s most significant contributions to Indian and world 
culture. 


{n order to judge the revolutionary character of this contribution, 
it is first necessary to indicate briefly the content of the concept behind 
the ancient Indian idea of the vow in general and the five great vows in 
particular. 


1 The eleven vows are: ahimsa (non-injury), satya (truthfulness), asteva (non- 
stealing), brahmacarya (continence), asamgraha (non-possession), asvada (control of 
the palate), bhayavarjana (fearlessness), Sarirasrama (bodily labour), sarvadharma- 
Samdnatva (reverence for all religions), svadesi (using goods made in our own country) 
and sparsabhavanda (abolition of untouchability). 
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THE VRATA IN ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE—AND GANDHI 


The ruling concept behind the idea of the vow in ancient Indian 
life and literature appears to be the association of the vow with the 
divine will or divine regulation. As such it was considered to be 
inviolable and its practice was aimed at personal purification and spiritual 
elevation. The history of the word vrata throws an interesting light on 
the meanings and associations which the word acquired during its long 
literary history.2, One of the oldest meanings of vrata, as found in the 
Rgveda, is “divine will or command’’.® It is said that the whole world 
obeys the command or the vrata of God. The behaviour of things, 
according to their inherent nature, is the observance on their part of the 
vrata of God. ‘‘That the organ of speech speaks, the eye sees, the 
fire burns and the breath breathes is explained by the fact that they 
observe the vrata’.‘ The will and the regulations (vrata) of God rule 
over nature and society. The order observable in nature and human 
society was considered to be due to the vrata of God (say, as Varuna). 
Men should pray to God and should never infringe His order. Any 
conscious or unconscious infringement of the divine order is to be 
expiated for by imposing on oneself some sort of self-denial in order 
to propitiate God. This self-denial took the form of fasting or some 
restriction in food and was called vrata. Thus there was the ksiravrata, 
the vow of living only on milk, or the madhuvrata, the vow of living 
only on honey. Such a kind of vrata was deemed to purify the 
performer and elevate him spiritually. In course of time, the sense of 
the word vrata was extended to connote any observance or activity raised 
to the position of sanctity or sacredness. Thus we find the Upanisads® 
saying, ‘‘One should never slight food ; food should be made abundant ; 
that is the vrata. Food and shelter should never be refused ; that is the 
vrata. One should be generous; that is the vrata. Learning the Vedas, 
observing the duties allotted to one’s station in life—that is the vrata.” 


Thus the word, vrata, during the course of its semantic evolution, 
while retaining to a greater or less degree its connection with the concept 
of the divine will or rule and having personal purification and spiritual 
elevation for its aim, came gradually to include, however indirectly, certain 
socio-ethical obligations. 


The idea of the vrata thus came to include, in course of time, 
the five cardinal observances of non-injury, truth, non-stealing, continence 
and non-possession, as found systematized in the Yogasitras of Pataiijali. 


2. See ‘‘vrata” inthe St Petersburgh Worterbuch by Roth and Bohtlingk. 
3. Rgveda, 7.31.11. 

4. Brhaddranyaka-Upanisad, 1.5.21. 

5. See Taittiriya, 3.7ff ; Chamdogya, 2.11ff; Maitradyani, 4.3. 
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The Yogasitras* mention these five cardinal observances as the five 
yamas forming the first and the integral part of the eightfold yoga and 
further state that the absolute practice of these five observances 
irrespective of place, time and position is the mahdvrata or the great vow. 
It must be remembered that this consummation of the development of 
the five yamas into the mahdvrata was intended for a yogin who under- 
took to live a life of complete renunciation. The observance of this 
mahavrata, which was meant to purify the yoga-aspirant of all taint, was 
a preparatory stage for one set on the path towards self-realization. Its 
observance does not appear to have been enjoined on one leading an 
active life in the midst of the hurly-burly of society. 


In older religious literature prior to the Yogasiitras, we find these 
five great observances not mentioned under one group of the mahdvrata, 
but each handled individually with its progressively developing implica- 
tions. For instance, there was a time when non-injury was not 
considered applicable in the sphere of sacrifices, which permitted the 
ritual killing of animals. But soon, there was a revolt against the 
sacrificial killing itself and non-injury took on a comprehensive connota- 
tion. Sacrifice came to lose its original literal sense and took on an 
allegorical meaning ; e.g., the life of man was conceived allegorically as a 
sacrificial session in which non-injury and truthfulness were the gifts 
(daksina).” 


It is interesting to note in this connection that even prior to the 
composition of the Yogasitras, the Buddha and Mahavira had preached 
these five religious-ethical vows as forming an essential part of the discipline 
enjoined on their followers. Jainism, however, distinguished, with regard 
to these observances, between the monks and the lay followers. They 
were to be practised, as far as possible, on a small scale by the lay 
followers and were, therefore, called anuvratas, ‘‘the small vows” ; 
while they were to be practised absolutely in all their rigour by the 
monks of the Jain order and were, therefore, called mahdvratas, or “‘the 
great vows”. 


The development of the idea of the mahdvrata so as to include 
in it the five great observances of non-injury, truthfulness etc. gains 
Significance in the light of another dominant trend in ancient Indian 
religious and philosophical thought. This trend may be characterized as 
an all-powerful urge to achieve an ideal of mystical perfection. This 


6. Yogasitras, 2.30.31: ‘‘ahimsa satya-asteya-brahmacarya-aparigraha yamd@h ; 
jati-dega-kala-samayan-avacchinnah sadrvabhauma mahdvratam’’. 

7. See Chamdogya-Upanisad, 3.16-17 : te 4 vdva yajfiah ... atha yat tapo danum 
Grjavam ahimsé satyavacanam iti, 14 asya daksinah”’ 
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mystical perfection may be, as indicated by the mystical pantheism or 
monism of the Upanisads, a mystical union with the Universal Being for 
which the spiritual aspirant longs ; or it may be, as in Buddhism and 
Jainism, a state of absolute Quiescence and Blessedness free from every 
kind of taint or impurity. But this longing for mystical union or 
perfection and the exaltation accompanying its consummation presupposed 
and also entailed an attitude of world-negation and renunciation. The 
ethics which these aspirants after Brahman or Nirvana practised were 
designed to keep them pure and free from any taint or impurities 
engendered by violence; they were meant to be practised in solitude, 
away from society or with the minimum of contact with society and had 
hardly any social content. There appears to be no positive urge behind 
these ethics of renunciation to improve or ameliorate the lot of our 
fellow-beings. 


In the Mahabharata, for instance, the observances of non-injury, 
truthfulness, non-possession etc. are characterized as the attributes of 
those who have taken to the path of renunciation. For instance, a recluse 
who undertakes to practise non-injury and friendliness towards all 
creatures is described as one who regards the village or the resort of 
human beings as a haunt of death and the forest, on the other hand, as 
the dwelling place of gods.* This attitude implies that the practice of 
these ethical principles was not actuated by a positive love of mankind, 
but was undertaken only negatively as a shield to protect oneself against 
any impurity or taint which contact with the world might bring in its 
train. 


It may be remembered in this connection that the ifsdpiirta, i.e., 
the philanthropic practice of some liberal persons of building caravansaries 
and tanks, and planting trees for the use and comfort of the public, had 
come to be considered as a part of avidyd or karma and was looked 
down upon as an inferior kind of activity beside vidya or knowledge. 


The ideas of compassion (karund) and friendliness (maitri) are, no 
doubt, found woven into the texture of ancient Indian culture. On this 
basis, it is sometimes argued that they reveal a positively altruistic 
character of our ancient culture. But a critical study of the passages 
and situations in which these ideas are expressed would probably show 
that these, like the practice of non-injury, are more negative than 
positive in their import. The idea of compassion never bred a positive 


8. See Mahabharata (edition: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona), 
12.169.23: ‘‘mrtyor va grham evaitad yd grdme vasaio ratih; devandm esa vai 
gostho yad aranyam iti Srutih’. This verse is of frequent occurrence in the 


Mahabharata. 
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spirit of service to mankind. The highest state which was the goal of 
man’s endeavour in ancient India was the state of supreme detachment, 
unaffected by any desire or passion. The feeling of compassion, however, 
was considered as a fall from that state of highest detachment and was, 
therefore, looked down upon as a thing to be studiously put away. The 
following lines from the Mahabharata may be said to put in a nutshell 
the above point of view with regard to compassion : “One should realize 
that the mind gets tainted with attachment on account of compassion 
towards creatures. One should, therefore, be indifferent to compassion, 
knowing that this worldly existence is after all the result of karma.’’® 
The stock instance to illustrate the fall from spiritual height on 
account of susceptibility to compassion is that of the Purdnic Bharata or 
Jada-Bharata who fell from his high spiritual estate because he had 
been once seized with a strong feeling of compassion for the young one 
of a deer. 


The idea of Karuna or Compassion, no doubt, dominated the later 
Mahayana Buddhism and compassion was regarded as one of the 
greatest attributes of the Bodhisattva. The Bodhisattva, it is said, is 
so full of altruistic compassion that he would not covet final liberation or 
nirvana until all mankind—nay, all beings—get liberated.!° But as the 
subsequent history of Indian social conditions would show, this fine 
altruistic sentiment, no doubt indicative of the spiritual exaltation of the 
aspirants, remained largely confined to thought and prayer and hardly 
issued forth in action designed to bring about a vigorous social change. 


When we go over from this ancient religious and cultural back- 
ground of the vratas or vows, and ideas connected with them, to the 
consideration of the vratas as they were viewed and practised by Gandhi, 
we shall find that their ancient aim has received at his hands an entirely 
different orientation. He had, no doubt, before him, as aspirants of old 
had before them, the goal of self-realization or God-realization. But 
paradoxical as it would seem, it was this very urge for self-realization 
which led him to the service of humanity. He was never tired of empha- 


9. Ibid., 12.208.4: ‘‘athav4 manasah sangam pasyed bhitdanukampayd; atrdpy 
upeksdm kurvita jfdtva karma-phalam jagat’’. Nilakantha, while commenting on the 
above verse, quotes in support the following apt verse from the Bhdgavata: ‘‘krpaydpi 
krtah sangah patandydiva dehindm ; iti samdargayan dha bharatasyaina-posanam’’. ‘The 
story of Bharata’s feeding a deer is told in order to show that attachment formed 
even under compassion leads to the fall of human beings.” 

10. See Bodhicarydvatdra, 3.6-19. The following verse, perhaps coming from a source 
under the influence of Mahayana Boddhisattvism is included in the Asrama-Bhajanavali, 
a book of psalms and prayers got prepared by Gandhi for the use of his dframa: ‘‘na 
tvaham kdmaye rdjyam na svargam ndpunarbhavam ; kdmaye duhkha-taptandm prdnindm 
arti-ndfanam’’. ‘Kingdom I crave not, nor heaven, nor liberation from rebirth. I crave 
only the removal of the woes of those who are afflicted by pain.” 
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sising that the goal of self-realization is to be realized, not by withdraw- 
ing from the world, but by the service of humanity: “If I found myself 
absorbed in the service of the community, the reason behind it was my 
desire for self-realization.” 1! ‘‘The only way to find God is to see him 
in his creation and be one with it. This can only be done by service 
of all. I am a part and parcel of the whole and I can not find him 
apart from the rest of humanity.” 


Gandhi, no doubt, favoured renunciation, but it was not the renun- 
ciation of the world so much as the renunciation of selfish desires that 
he had in view: ‘All of us are bound to place our resources at the 
disposal of humanity”’.1* It is such a kind of noble renunciation which, 
according to him, ‘‘differentiates mankind from the beasts’’. 


Viewed superficially, against the background of ancient traditional 
thought and ideas, Gandhi’s life and creed would appear to be full of 
paradoxes. But these apparent paradoxes are resolved in a higher 
synthesis which his life and thought tried to embody. As already pointed 
out, it was his desire for self-realization that led him to the service of 
humanity. Again it was his deep religiosity which made him take an 
active part in politics: “I could not be leading a religious life unless I 
identified myself with the whole of mankind, and that I could not do 
unless I took part in politics’”.14 He viewed life as an integrated whole, 
the whole gamut of man’s activities constituting one whole indivisible 
symphony. ‘‘You can not’, he said, ‘“‘divide social, economic, political 
and purely religious work into water-tight compartments. I do not know 
any religion apart from human activity.”’ 


It was this overmastering goal of the service of humanity which 
changed in Gandhi’s conception of the vratas, their traditional orienta- 
tion. The vratas were viewed by him as a course of rigorous discipline, 
preparing the social worker of his conception for more efficient and 
effective service of humanity. The practice of the vratas was calculated 
to raise the quality and fibre of the worker according to the measure of 
intensity and devotion which the latter would bring to bear on it. While 
expounding the meaning of vrata, Gandhi says: ‘“‘To do at any cost 
something that one ought to do constitutes a vow. It becomes a bulwark 
of strength. A man who says that he will do something ‘as far as possi- 


11. All Men are Brothers: Life and Thought of Mahatma Gandhi as Told in His Own 
Words (UNESCO, 1958) chap. 1, p. 19. 


12. Selections from Gandhi by Nirmal Kumar Bose (Navajivan Publications) item §3. 
13. Ibid., item 85. 


14. All Men are Brothers, chap. 2, p- 69. 
15. Ibid. 
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ble’ betrays either his pride or his weakness. Even as no businessman 
will look at a note in which a man promises to pay a certain amount on 
a certain date ‘as far as possible’, so will God refuse to accept a promis- 
sory note drawn by one who will observe truth ‘as far as possible’.’’’® 


According to the ancient conception, the yamas are taken as one 
indivisible whole and the practice of all of them was considered indis- 
pensable for preparing the aspirant for self-realization. Gandhi also 
conceived them as an indivisible whole, in which every one of the vratas 
formed a powerful link giving strength to the whole armour: “‘It is well 
to bear in mind that all the disciplines are of equal importance. If one 
is broken, all are broken. Therefore, it is essential that all the disciplines 
should be taken as one.” ?” 


Among the five vows (yamas) which were indissolubly linked with 
one another, ahimsd or non-injury is regarded by the ancient Yoga as 
paramount and supreme while the rest of the vows are regarded as sub- 
servient to it, in the sense that ahimsd includes all the other vows.® 
Gandhi, however, as a practical idealist, regarded truth as paramount 
and supreme and non-violence as a means or necessary corollary to it. 
Truth was his God and the approach to truth, according to him, was 
through love, i.e. non-violence: ““When you want to find truth as God 
the only inevitable means is love, i.e. non-violence.” ® With his abundant 
sense of humility, he never claimed a monopoly of truth but offered a 
relative, practical definition of truth to be followed by an earnest seeker 
in actual life. “‘Truth is that which you believe to be true at this moment, 
and that is your God. If a man worships this relative truth, he is sure 
to attain the absolute truth, i.e. God, in course of time.” ®° ‘The golden 
rule of conduct is mutual toleration, seeing that we will never all think 
alike and we shall see truth in fragments and from different angles of 
vision.”’ 21 Because the truth, even after one honestly strives after it, may 


16. From Yeravadé Mandir (1945) p. 51-52. 

17. Harijan, 8 June 1947. 

18. The Vydsa-Bhasva on Yogasitra, 2.30, remarks that non-injury is the root of all 
the rest of the yamaniyama observances, which have only one aim, viz., to subserve 
ahimsa@ and make it purer: ‘‘tatra ahimsd sarvathd sarvadd sarva-bhitandm anabhidrohah. 
uttare ca yama-niyamds t lds tatsiddhi-paratayaiva tatpratipddandya pratipddyante. 
tad, avadat, ariipakarandyaiva upddiyante.” 

Dr S. N. Dasgupta (Yoga Philosophy, University of Calcutta, 1930, p. 302), while 
explaining how, according to the ancient Yoga, if there is a conflict of duties, e. g. bet- 
ween truthfulness and non-injury, it is non-injury which is to be followed, points out 
that Hemacandra in his Yogasdstra relates that one Kausiki, having told the truth in 
pointing out the way of the bandits to the villagers, had violated the law of ahimsd and 
had gone to hell. 

19. All Men are Brothers, chap. 2, p. 70. 

20. Ibid , p. 72. 

21. Nirmal Kumar Bose, op. cit., item 67 
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be different in every case, the observance of non-violence was regarded 
by him as a necessary and indispensable corollary of the observance of 
truth. Thus while he regarded truth as the supreme end, he regarded non- 
violence as the supreme indispensable means of achieving that end. 


His conception of truth included the removal of individual and so- 
cial injustice. Non-violence was to be pressed into service for securing 
justice: “The first condition of non-violence is justice all around, in 
every department of life.” 


Thus the ancient vows of truth and non-violence which belonged to 
the religious, mystic plane of individual salvation were given by Gandhi 
a new social dimension and significance. He also offered a rationale of 
the connection between truth and non-violence and made it applicable to 
human affairs. This revolutionary orientation which he gave, with his 
mighty ‘Experiments with Truth’, to the ancient conception of vrata 
in general and of ahimsd in particular has been regarded by profound 
world-thinkers as his unique contribution to human civilization. For 
instance, Albert Schweitzer, the Nobel Laureate, remarks as follows, with 
regard to this contribution of Gandhi: “The ancient Indian ahimsd is an 
expression of world and life negation. It sets before it no aims that are 
to be realized in the world but is simply the most profound effort to 
attain to the state of keeping completely pure from the world. But 
Gandhi places ahimsd at the service of the world and life-affirmation 
directed to activity in the world.” * “The fact that Gandhi has united 
the idea of ahimsd to the idea of activity directed on the world has the 
importance not merely of an event in the thought of India but in that of 
humanity.” ** 


The vows of non-stealing and non-possession, which were also 
vitally linked to truth and non-violence according to the ancient Indian 
concept, were given by Gandhi the widest connotation in terms of non- 
violence so as to include abstention from every form of exploitation. 
“The principle of non-violence necessitates complete abstention from 
exploitation in any form.””** The vow of continence (brahmacarya) was 
taken by Gandhi, as of old, in its widest sense, as the search for truth 
through the control of all the senses : ‘Let us remember the root-meaning 


22. All Men are Brothers, chap. 4, p. 85. 

23. Indian Thought and its Development (1936), p. 231. 

24. Ibid., p. 234. 

25. All Men are Brothers, chap. 6, p. 123. 

26. Vacaspatimisra on Yogasiitra, 2.31 remarks: ‘‘indriydntardnyapi tatra lolupdni 
raksaulyani”. (‘Even other senses seized by greed should be contralled”’.) 
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of the word brahmacarya. ‘Carya’ means course of conduct ; brahmacarya, 
conduct adapted to the search of brahman, i.e., truth. From this etymo- 
logical meaning arises the special meaning, viz., the control of all the 
senses. We must entirely forget the incomplete definition which restricts 
itself to the sexual aspect only.” Brahmacarya, even in its restricted 
sense, was not conceived by Gandhi as a vow to be practised in isola- 
tion from the world but one to be observed in the midst of social situa- 
tions. He remarks: “Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be 
protected by the surrounding wall of the purdah. It must grow from with- 
in and to be worth anything it must be capable of withstanding every un- 
sought temptation.” 2° One can only recall in this connection the very 
daring experiments which he had undertaken in this field during the last 
days of his life. 


Another pointer of the original social orientation which Gandhi 
gave to the ancient vows is provided, as already indicated above, by the 
addition of four new vows to the ancient list : ‘‘Pataiijali has described 
five disciplines. And for this age the five has been expanded into 
eleven.” 2° The four additional vows which he added to answer to the 
needs of the modern age are: bread-labour, svadesi, abolition of un- 
touchability and reverence for all religions. The very recital of the 
names of these vows would show with what remarkably true insight of 
a practical genius Gandhi had judged the shortcomings and the require- 
ments of modern Indian society. With the vow of bread-labour, he pro- 
vided a sound antidote to the attitude of parasitism into which the class 
of religious men in general had, consciously or unconsciously, degenerated. 
In ancient times the chief means of sustenance of the recluses—whether 
Samnydsins or bhikkus—were religious alms. Religious alms were 
regarded, in those times, as highly respectable and, no doubt, blessed 
him that gave and him that took them. It must be mentioned to the 
credit of the monastic order of ancient times that even in taking alms it 
was seen that only the humblest remainder of food was accepted and the 
least inconvenience or hardship was caused to the householder who 
gave the alms. The religious mendicant, it was enjoined, “should app- 
roach for alms, when the smoke has disappeared from the kitchen, when 
the last embers of the kitchen fire have died out, when pestles have been 
laid to rest, when the members of the household have finished their 


27. From Yeravada Mandir, p. 10-14. 

28. All Men are Brothers, chap. 11, p. 161. 

29. Harijan, 8 June 1947. This statement means that six more vows have been added. 
But besides the five vows, those of the control of the palate and fearlessness had already 
formed part, in one form or another, of the discipline and training of the ancient spifi- 
tual aspirant. It is, therefore, the remaining four which, according to us, are the real 
new addition by Gandhi. 
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meals and when the hour of setting the dishes has already passed.” * But 
the practice of religious alms is evidently an anachronism in the modern 
age and Gandhi, taking inspiration from the nineteenth-century western 
thinkers like Ruskin,* rightly made bread-labour a vrata. Bread-labour was 
calculated to make the worker a productive and useful member of society 
and put him in direct touch with the vital needs of the community. 


The incorporation of svadesi into the list of vows was a constant 
reminder of the political and economic subjection to which the Indian 
people had been reduced and of the dire need of employing them use- 
fully and preparing them for the struggle for freedom. The enlistment of 
the abolition of untouchability among the vows was a most powerful and 
bold bid to eradicate the age-long canker which had eaten into the vitals 
of Hindu society. The vow of reverence for all religions was a clarion call 
for energising and strengthening the spirit of tolerance which lay sub- 
dued, dormant and supine for ages in Indian society and for putting 
down the spirit of religious and sectarian intolerance which was fostered by 
superstitious people and interested foreign rulers. 


We have attempted to indicate above, in considerable detail, the 
revolutionary orientation which Gandhi gave to the concept of the ancient 
vratas. We have also given many quotations from his writings in support 
of our statements. It should be remembered again that what these 
quotations embody are not the reflections of an academician 
occupied in mere thought-construction. They are, on the other hand, the 
live utterances of one who always strove to match thought with suitable 
action, to live every word that he uttered. Every one of these utterances 
was backed by a life intensely vibrant with activity aimed at transforming 
society. If we bring before our mind the great panorama of the mighty 
movements that Gandhi led and energised—the Indian freedom movement, 
the khadi movement, the Harijan movement—and the technique of social 
change and organization that he evolved—satydgraha or non-violent resis- 
tance as a moral equivalent of war—we will be better able to appreciate 
the marvellous change which he brought about in the concept of the 
ancient vrata. 


After all that has been said above with regard to the new orienta- 
tion that Gandhi gave to the concept of the ancient vratas, it must be 
pointed out that his view was not secular, in the sense that it was res- 
tricted only to this world and had nothing to do with the idea of God or 


30. Mahabharata, 12. 269.9: ‘‘vidhiime nyastamusale vyarngdre bhuktavajjane, atite 
patrasamcare bhiksam lipseta vai munih’’, 


31. See The Story of My Experiments with Truth by M. K. Gandhi (Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958) p. 220-221. 
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other-worldliness. Gandhi was essentially a man of religion. The roots 
of his mystic personality lay in other-worldliness and he had a transcen- 
dantal faith in God. Just as resignation or surrender to God (i$varaprani- 
dhana) was regarded by Yoga as an essential element in the make-up of 
an aspirant, so also with Gandhi, faith in and surrender to God form- 
ed the bedrock of his vrata observances. As he said, “Without an un- 
reserved surrender to His grace, complete mastery over thought is impos- 
sible. Iam realizing the truth of it every moment of my striving after 
that perfect brahmacarya.” * Gandhi’s aim was the realization of God or 
the highest self and he was in this religious sense a direct descendant in 
the line of the devotional mystics of old. The only difference was that his 
way of self- or God- realization lay through the service of humanity in 
this world. His inspiration came from an ineffable craving for a mystic 
vision of and communion with some Higher Power beyond this world. 
Though he was engaged in activities which were, to all appearances, 


secular, i.e., directed to the amelioration and uplift of human beings on o1 
earth, he could tap and draw on the same ecstatic sources of boundless ti 
faith and elemental energy which only a mystic is believed to command. U 
Gandhi presents a unique and amazing phenomenon—the first and, perhaps, Sit 
the last in human history—combining harmoniously a deep mysticism w 
rooted in the best religious tradition, with a robust secularism working for m 
ends relizable in this world, in the best tradition of humanism, on a scale 

never seen or heard of before. 

32. See the Vydsa-Bhdsya on Yogasitra, 2.1: ‘“‘isvarapranidhanam sarvakriyanam st 
paramagurdvarpanam tatphalasamnydso vd’’. (‘Resignation to God is dedicating all N 
actions to that Supreme Master or renouncing the fruits of all actions’’.) N 

33. Nirmal Kumar Bose, op. cit., item 62. de 
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Sit-Ins: Non-Violence 
In America 


For nearly three hundred and fifty years inter-dining has been 
one of the taboos most fiercely held by whites in America in their rela- 
tions with Negroes. White men and women in the Southern part of the 
United States stand or sit daily at counters making purchases side by 
side with Negroes but, until a few months ago, for these people to sit 
with Negroes at lunch-counters in the same stores was to the vast 
majority of them unthinkable. . 


This state of mind, supported by the segregation policy of the 
stores, was the object of brooding and discussion for months by a few 
Negro students in the Agricultural and Technical College of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. On the evening of 31 January 1960, two students deci- 
ded to challenge this undemocratic and demeaning form of discrimination. 
“It does not seem right”, said Ezell Blair, Jr., the leader, ‘for stores to 
invite us in to spend money at all other counters and then to tell us we 
were not wanted at the lunch counter”. His parents, said Blair, had 
taught him that ‘“eqality belongs to every man”’ and that “each individual 
should be able to walk in dignity’’. 


Non-violence was the method agreed upon by the students. The 
year before young Blair had seen a documentary film on television 
depicting Gandhi leaving jail and thys revealing the price this leader 
was willing to pay in the struggle for India’s freedom. The students 
knew, too, of the successful 1955 bus boycott in Montgomery, Alabama, 
and of the non-violent spirit which characterized that movement and 
which continues to possess its leader, Dr Martin Luther King. 


On 1 February, four students took seats at the lunch-counter of a 
chain variety “Five and Ten Cent” store. They were refused service but 
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they continued to sit until the store closed for the day. Thus began the 
so-called sit-ins. The next day the store was visited by an additional 
number of students and soon a second store was included in the 
campaign. An anonymous threat of bombing closed these stores and 
when they reopened their lunch-counters were closed. Then ensued weeks 
of discussion between white and Negro citizens of Greensboro, issuing in 
proposals and counter-proposals. 


Meanwhile, nation-wide notice had been taken of this extraordinary 
event and in time, in city after city located in all Southern and border 
States, Negro sjudents, sometimes joined by white students, “sat in”. 
The issue was joined and the road to retreat was closed. What were the 
consequences ? 


The students were insulted and manhandled by citizens, especially 
youths. Processions organized by them in protest were subjected to 
attacks of tear gas and water from fire hoses by order of officials. 
They were arrested by the hundreds and fined and when the fines were 
not paid, were thrown into jail. Many were dismissed from their colleges. 
Negro homes were bombed, including that of an attorney who represented 
the students in Nashville, Tennessee. 


To all of this, what was the answer of the students? In the 
beginning, in rare instances, some Negro students repaid violence with 
violence, following which, not only were these students admonished by 
peaceful participants, but non-violent techniques were carefully demons- 
trated in mock sit-ins. Leaders of the movement continued insistent that 
it should be non-violent in character, whether the method followed was 
called non-violence, passive resistance or, as one student preferred, 
“passive insistence”. Gandhi was quoted and commended as the great 
example to follow. Thus inspired, strong young men submitted to beat- 
ings without even a word in retort. White students who protested along- 
side Negro students suffered similar abuse without retaliation. 


Imprisonment was a totally new experience for the hundreds of 
students who have suffered this indignity in the course of the past few 
months. This test they have borne in the spirit of a true satydgrahi. 
They have gone to jail in spite of the pleas of their parents and the 
offer of bond from many sources. They have served or are serving their 
sentences philosophically. Said one yong woman who spent 48 days in 
jail: ‘‘There will be more sit-ins and more boycotting until integration 
at lunch-counters is won. We will continue our fight and we will continue 
to go to jail because we feel we are right.” Another woman student 
wrote from jail: ‘We could be out on appeal but we all strongly believe 
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that Martin Luther King was right when he said, ‘We’ve got to fill the 
jails in order to win our equal rights’.” 


The response in America during the past seven months of this 
remarkable experience has revealed a breadth of community concern and 
approval as exciting and significant as the movement itself. White and 
Negro students in Northern States, where segregation laws do not exist 
and where the exclusion of Negroes from restaurants is becoming rare, 
have given verbal and tangible support to their embattled fellow students 
of the South. They have picketed stores in their own communities be- 
longing to chains of stores which are being subjected to sit-ins elsewhere. 
They have collected and sent to Southern centres thousands of dollars to 
serve as bonds for arrested students, for food, and for trial expenses. 
Some Northern students have journeyed South to join the sit-ins. A 
conference of the United States National Students Association, represent- 
ing 1,200,000 students in 375 colleges and universities, met in Washington 
‘“‘to create a nation-wide awareness that a considerable body of students 
is concerned with what is happening in the South’. These students voted 
endorsement of the sit-in movement and its philosophy of non-violent 
action. At this meeting Samuel Bowles, Yale University student and son 
of Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador to India and now a 
member of the United States Congress, stated that ‘““We should be able to 
say to the Southern students that there is no bail too large, no scholar- 
ship too large, that we cannot pay it for you”. The support given to the 
sit-in movement by students of leading institutions of the country has 
moved the New York Times to observe: ‘The present campus genera- 
tion has been accused of self-concern and a pallid indifference to social 


or political questions. This issue appears to have aroused it as have few 
others.” 


The seriousness with which the sit-in movement and Negro unrest 
generally have been taken is reflected impressively in the- attitude of the 
principal political parties of the country and their leaders. The 
Republican Party platform, without specific reference to the movement, 
declares that racial discrimination has no place in a nation dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal nor can it be reconciled 
with a Constitution that guarantees equal protection under law. It 
pledges the Republican unreservedly to the eradication of such discrimi- 
nation. 


The Democratic Party platform pledges the Party to the creation 
of a new atmosphere in which to deal with racial divisions and inequali- 
ties which threaten the proposition that all men are created equal. It 
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calls attention to the recent peaceful demonstrations as a signal to make 
good the guarantees of the Constitution and to provide equal access for 
all Americans to all areas of community life, including voting booths, 
school rooms, jobs, housing, and public facilities. 


Vice-President Nixon, candidate for the Presidency on the Republi- 
can ticket, declared his support of the objectives of the Negro students to 
an audience in Greensboro, North Carolina, where the student protests 
began. “Any American”, he said, “that goes into a store and buys 
products has a right to use every facility in that store”. Leading Demo- 
crats, including Senator John F. Kennedy, candidate for the Presidency, 
have declared themselves unequivocally in support of the objectives of 
the student demonstrations. Democratic Governor Le Roy Collins of the 
Southern State of Florida has attracted wide attention by his statement 
that, legal questions apart, he feels it is morally wrong for a business 
establishment to invite customers to buy at one counter in its store and 
to refuse to serve them at another. 


On 21 August 1960, The Washington Post and Times Herald pointed 
editorially to signs of acceleration ‘in the slowly evolving pattern of race 
relations”. The editorial closed optimistically with the following predic- 
tion: “If to the inescapable pressure of economic conditions there can 
now be added the moral influence of the South’s churches and the 
leadership of the Presidency, a tremendous transition can be achieved”’. 
Here attention is called especially to the implication of faltering in duty 
by the churches of the South. This is a particularly sad commentary when 
the sit-in movement has prompted the highest praise by religious and 
secular leadership of the North on account of its essentially religious 
character. The religious community of the South, moreover, has placed 
itself in a most vulnerable position by the forced separation of a Negro 
student from the Vanderbilt University School, located in Nashville, be- 
cause of the student’s participation in the sit-in movement of that city. 
This student, the Reverend James M. Lawson, Jr., has long expressed 
opposition to violence, having served a year’s sentence in prison for 
refusing military service. For three years he was a missionary in India 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church and during this period became 
thoroughly acquainted with and devoted to the method of non-violent 
resistance as taught and practised by Mahatma Gandhi. The Chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University, a noted Christian scholar and clergyman, has 
defended his dismissal of Mr Lawson but the fact remains that the Dean 
of the Divinity School and nine other members of its faculty resigned 
in protest of the student’s dismissal. More than a hundred members of 
the Vanderbilt University faculty protested the suspension, and a number 
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of graduates of the Divinity School have returned their degrees. Reli- 
gious publications and leaders of the North have expressed warm sup- 
port of the Southern student movement and deep regret for the action 
of Vanderbilt University in the case of Mr Lawson. Later withdrawal 
of resignations by Vanderbilt’s teachers and certain concessions to Mr 
Lawson, not yet accepted by him, have not softened opinion concerning 
what has been called “the year’s most unhappy episode in higher 
education” in America. 


On the credit side of Southern religious leadership is the dis- 
approval by so many teachers within Vanderbilt University of their 
institution’s position. Clergymen in two North Carolina cities and in 
Richmond, Virginia, have expressed support in various ways of the intent 
and spirit of the student movement. None the less, the position of 
Southern churchmen on the whole leaves much to be desired. 


To what extent, now, have the student demonstrations achieved their 
objective ? The picture changes from day to day but, viewing the situation 
broadly, demonstrations have been held, during the first four months, in 
all the Southern and border states and in 89 communities. Recent reports 
account for 27 cities in which lunch-counter segregation has been ended as 
the direct result of student demonstrations. Attorney General William P. 
Rogers has announced that, as the result of informal discussions with 
representatives of chain stores, these businesses have ended the lunch- 
counter segregation of their stores in 69 Southern communities, in 70 per 
cent of which there had been no demonstrations and no publicity. Espe- 
cially significant is the report, to date, of an absence of community protest 
of these steps and the absence of a decline in purchases by the patrons of 
the stores affected. Indeed, when businesses in Nashville decided to de- 
segregate their lunch counters, citizens there experienced ‘‘a feeling of deep 
relief, and more, a quiet pride of achievement”. 


Such is the sit-in movement in the United States. What now is its 
deeper meaning against the total picture of race relations in America? In 
the first place it marks only the beginning, on a large scale, of a new 
approach to a complex of unsolved racial problems in this country. In 
fact, the students have even now moved beyond the lunch-counter stage to 
an attack upon segregation in public libraries of the South. Negroes, suffer- 
ing from the summer heat, have breached the racial barrier and bathed 
ata segregated beach, to be beaten and arrested for their pains. This 
adventure is called a ‘“‘wade-in”. The latest development is the ‘‘kneel-in”’. 
On Sunday mornings Negroes have presented themselves at the doors of 
white churches, in some instances to be admitted normally, in others to be 
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-Tefused admission or to be offered special seating arrangements. Unhappily, 


all that these students or others have done in the present movement has, ye 
as we shall now see, but touched the fringe of problems faced by Negroes o! 
in America because of their race. st 

N 


On 17 May 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
. Segregation by race in educational institutions supported by State. funds is 


a violation of the United States Constitution and on 31 May 1955, the . tk 
Court decreed that the desegregation of such educational institutions should Ss 
proceed “‘with all deliberate speed’’. On the sixth anniversary of the 1954 Vv 
decision five States of the Union had not desegregated a single institution Ss 
and only six per cent of the South’s Negro children were attending edu- fc 
cational institutions with white children. It is evident that something more n 
than a decision by the Supreme Court is necessary if institutions of learn- 1 
ing in America are to be open to all on the same terms, regardless of a 
race. v 
tl 

Residential segregation by races is the historic pattern in the United tl 
States and is only slowly yielding in both the North and the South. In I 
1948 the Supreme Court ruled as unconstitutional the then prevalent prac- if 
tice of stipulating in a deed of sale by the seller of property that the buyer ii 
may not sell the property to any persons other than those of the Cauca- li 


sian race. Nevertheless, by group agreement, whites still refuse to sell 
property in their neighbourhoods to Negroes and when one breaks with 
this unwritten law and a Negro moves into a white neighbourhood an 
exodus of white families begins and soon the area is completely or pre- 
dominantly Negro. This factor contributes in large part to the continued 
racial complexion of Government-supported educational institutions. As 
slum clearance, urban redevelopment and tenant relocation proceed, 
Negroes often suffer grievously. They are dislodged from their old sub- 
standard dwellings and are prevented by discrimination and low incomes 
from acquiring adequate homes and, in some instances, any homes at all. 
Even in Northern cities atttempts by Negroes to move into certain neigh- 
bourhoods are often accompanied by the bombing of their homes and by 
other acts of violence. 
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The employment of Negroes is increasing in many areas, thanks to 
Fair Employment Practices legislation, the increased labour demand in 
certain fields and the general tendency towards a relaxation of racial dis- 
crimination. A great gap in this area, however, still needs to be filled, ‘ 
the most striking proof of which is the growing discrepancy between 
income in the United States for whites and Negroes. During the five-year , 
period from 1953 to 1958 the increase of the median income of whites was 
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20.7 per cent ; that of non-whites was 10.2 per cent. In 1958 the income 
of non-whites was only 51.2 per cent of that for whites. These figures con- 


stitute a highly disturbing commentary on the employment status of 
Negroes in America. 


Related basically to all racial discrimination in the United States is 
the partial denial of the vote to Negroes. The 1959 report of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights revealed that although 60 per cent of 
voting-age Southern whites are registered for voting, only 25 per cent of 
Southern Negroes are registered. In 1954 in Mississippi, a State notorious 
for discrimination against Negroes, only 3.89 per cent of the total 1950 
non-white population of voting-age was registered. In South Carolina only 
10.8 per cent of the non-white population of voting-age was registered, 
although 33.9 per cent of the white voting-age population was certified for 
voting. The causes of this great injustice are many, including violence and 
threats of violence, the prospect of economic reprisals against Negroes by 
their employers, and arbitrary rulings concerning competence for voting. 
In Tuskegee, Alabama, the home of Booker T. Washington’s Tuskegee 
Institute, the town boundaries have been re-drawn to eliminate from vot- 
ing eligibility Negro personnel of Tuskegee Institute and other Negroes 
living in the city of Tuskegee. 


This is a partial view of the facts of race relations in the United 
States which led to the sit-in movement and which prompted one of its 
participants, Edward B. King, Jr., a student at Kentucky State Univer- 
sity, to say: “We claim for ourselves every simple right that belongs to 
a freeborn American Citizen. Until we obtain these political, civil and 
social rights we will never cease to protest and assail the ears of Ame- 
rica. Is America not our land? Have we Negroes not built it, and bled 
for it, too ? Does not our toil . . . of 300 years sanctify its soil? It is here 
that we stand and stay and succeed.” 


These are the facts which lead to the confident prediction that the 
spirit and method already so successfully employed in the lunch-counter 
episode will be used to reshape the entire structure of race relations in 
the United States. 


This view is further supported by certain signal revelations made 
during the past seven months by the sit-in movement. In the first place, 
young men and women have emerged as a potent, if not irresistible, force 
for changing the old order. Their adoption of a great cause and a noble 
method, their fixed resolve coupled with uncommon restraint, their capa- 
city for suffering—these have evoked in America an admiration of rare 
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depth and warmth. Here is a power which henceforth must be reckoned 
with. 


The movement has revealed possibilities of a unity in the Negro 
people which is of critical importance to their progress. Support of the 
young crusaders has come from all groups of Negroes—those of an older 
generation who, from long suffering, have been partially robbed of the 
will to protest ; those accustomed to repay insult with insult, violence 
with violence; those devoted especially to the legal approach ; those 
wont to rest their case exclusively in prayer or in victory in a world after 
death. Thousands of non-retaliating, suffering sons and daughters of these 
people protesting a wrong have transformed their elders into ardent 
supporters of the cause. 


This youth struggle has revealed in white Americans a reservoir of 
good will, an appreciation of fine human conduct, and the power of 
acquiescence in good grace even at some cost of pride. These are quali- 
ties which presage an eventual reformation of viewpoint on the part of 
those upon whose snpport rectification of present injustice eventually rests. 


Finally, we have witnessed the use in America on a wide scale of a 
long neglected means for redressing ancient wrong—the act and the spirit 
of non-violent resistance. Press accounts of the movement have stressed 
its non-violent character and leading Americans have repeatedly and 
generously praised it. Those, wherever they may live, who build their 
hopes for the world upon a commitment to such a way of life must 
surely be gladdened and emboldened by this testimony from America. 
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ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


Gandhi and Darwin 


The centenary of the publication of The Origin of Species, which 
occurred in November of last year, may perhaps have revived interest in this 
iconoclastic book which, together with the influences of Marx and Freud, 
might be said to have been chiefly responsible for the gross materialism of 
Western civilization in the present age. 


To the Vedantist or Jain, the effect this work of Darwin’s had on the 
religionists of the West will seem almost incredible, for to him the idea of 
evolution has been familiar since the days of Patafijali. But it must 
be remembered that the Christian view of creation was based firmly on the 
Judaic concept of a creation in time described in the first two chapters of 
Genesis, and the discovery that the visible earth and man were not made by 
God in six days, but gradually evolved from the simplest elements, shattered 
the foundations of that Fundamentalism, that carefully inculcated Bibliola- 
try which is more common among the rank and file of Christendom than is 
generally recognized. 


A study of the history of the Christian Church reveals the origin of 
this attitude, showing that it was deliberately nurtured by the theologians 
who decided to make certain prophecies of the Old Testament the test of 
Jesus Christ’s Messiahship. St Augustine makes this clear when he writes in 
The City of God: ‘‘What other prophecies so ever there pass abroad con- 
cerning Christ, the vicious may suppose that we have forged, therefore there 
is no way so sure to batter down all contentions in this kind as by citing 
the prophecies contained in the Jews’ books”. 


He also suggests that the reason why God scattered the wicked Jews 
who had rejected their Saviour, abroad (and with them their Scriptures), 
instead of exterminating them, was because “the Church would want 
their testimonies concerning those prophecies fulfilled in our Messiah’. 


This momentous decision has proved to be a great and tragic mistake 
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which the Master himself never made. His own test of his Messiahship and a 
son-of-godhood was always that of his works, from the time, at the begin- 
ning of his ministry, when John the Baptist’s disciples came to ask whether | 
he was “he that should come’’, and he immediately referred them to his 

works (see Matt., 11: 2-5), until, in answer to the Jews’ demand, “‘If thou | 


be the Christ tell us plainly’, he replied, ‘The works that I do in my ; 
Father’s name, they bear witness of me.... Though ye believe not ‘. 
me, believe the works”’ (John, 10 : 25, 38). ‘ 

But for some reason this test was discarded by the Catholic Church, . 
and a very dangerous one substituted, dangerous not only because the N 
prophecies said to concern the coming of the Messiah were sometimes h 
doubtful, but also, and chiefly, because there is no much in the primitive 7 
faith of Judaism of which Jesus disapproved, such as animal sacrifice, - 
circumcision and the merciless upholding of the letter of the law in the tt 
keeping of the Sabbath day and the stoning of sinners ; and in order to give tt 
authority to the Hebrew prophets it became necessary to inculcate in “ 
the gentiles as deep a reverence for the Jewish Scriptures as the Jews had 


themselves. This meant that primitive Judaism became part and parcel of 
the Christian Faith, which is the last thing the Master had intended, since 8! 
he saw all too well the need for its purification. The dichotomy produced 


by this arrangement has had a disastrous effect on the mentality and history = 
of the West, and people professing to worship a God of Love waged war sh 
first on the infidel and afterwards on each other, justifying themselves li 
by pointing out the bellicosity of Jehovah and His followers ‘for a good of 
cause” in the Old Testament. é | 
The Scriptures remind us that a double-minded man is unstable in all ue 
his ways, and the double-mindedness of Western religionists left them h 
absolutely incapable of dealing with the theological difficulties aroused by Je 
Darwin’s convincing argument for the theory of evolution. Quite errone- 
ously they seemed to think that Christianity had been discredited by CI 
the discrediting of a belief of creation held by an extremely primitive gr 
race. Ce 
Tolstoy’s Kingdom of God, which so greatly impressed Gandhi, could ah 
have reassured them on this point had they not been so hypnotized stl 
by orthodox theology as to believe that this alone was Christianity. Further- im 
more, what could or should have enlightened, and perhaps one day 80 
will enlighten, them as to the true nature of their Faith was its re-statement ev 
in the life and teachings of Gandhi. In his Autobiography, he writes: hu 
“Though I took a path my Christian friends had not intended for me, I ah 
have remained forever indebted to them for the religious quest that they fis 
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awakened in me”’ (p. 115). 


That debt he has most abundantly repaid by not only revealing 
to Christendom the essence of its faith but also by showing how unaffected 
that essence really is by Darwin’s theory of evolution. For Gandhi, as a 
Hindu, was an evolutionist. He knew that “‘in our present state we are... 
only partly human ; the other part of us is still animal’, and that ‘‘only the 
conquest of our lower instincts by love can slay the animal in us”. And he, 
who so whole-heartedly accepted the counsels of the Sermon on the Mount, 
would have béen the first to admit that Jesus, as surely as the Buddha and 
MahAavira, had manifested that Love so necessary to our evolution to full 
humanhood, thus becoming the saviour of mankind from its present 
unsatisfactory half-animal, half-human state. By leading a life which was 
recognizably more truly Christian than that led by most public figures of 
the West, Gandhi not only showed how Christianity could be reconciled to 
the Darwinian theory, but proved conclusively that the essence of that Faith 
could not possibly be affected by any theory as to the creation of the visible 
universe and physical man. For the essence of Christianity is that man’s 
true nature is spiritual and that the purpose of evolution is that he should 
grow more god-like, more like the highest good : purer, more ethical, more 
truthful, more loving. This, with his disciplines of ahimsa, brahmacarya and 
satyagraha, Gandhi undoubtedly achieved in the sight of all men, and 
showed others that by the application of the same disciplines, they could do 
likewise. In this sense, he, too, might be said to have been a saviour 
of mankind, saving it from a lower state by showing it how to attain 
a higher, not only by teaching but by example. In proving the value of the 
Christian ethic, he proved the validity of the theory of evolution, presenting 
us with the demonstrated fact that an average man could evolve to saint- 
hood by the application of what were, in fact, the original teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 


This is clearly to be deduced by a study of the history of the Early 
Christian Church up to the days of Origen, said by some to have been the 
greatest teacher of the Church after the Apostles. From his book, the 
Contra Celsum, we learn that, to some degree at least, the disciplines of 
ahimsda, brahmacarya and satydgraha, so evident in the life of Jesus, were 
still practised by his followers in the third century. Although no religionists 
in the West except the Pythagoreans, the unfortunate Albigenses (who were 
so mercilessly massacred by the carnivorous Catholics for their more 
evolved outlook), a few rare seers like Plotinus and Porphyry, and the 
humanitarians, have been vegetarian, the early Christians certainly practised 
ahimsa in their dealings with their fellow men, and were determined paci- 
fists. Origen writes : ‘‘No longer do we take the sword against any nation, 
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uor do we learn war any more, since we have become sons of peace through 
Jesus”. And again, in Book three, sections seven and eight, in answer to a 
charge made by Celsus that Christianity was the result of a revolt from the 
orthodox Jewish community, he says: “Ifa revolt had been the cause of 
the Christians existing as a separate group (and they originated from the 
Jews for whom it was lawful to take up arms in defence of their families 
and to serve in the wars), the lawgiver of the Christians would not 
have forbidden entirely the taking of human life. He taught that it was 
never right for his disciples to go so far against a man even if he should be 
very wicked; for he did not consider it compatible with his inspired 
legislation to allow the taking of human life in any form at all.’ 


This, then, was the original policy of Christendom until the fourth 
century when, as a result of the Church’s disastrous codperation with the 
Emperor Constantine, Christians were no longer forbidden to bear arms, 
and ahimsd, as an integral part of the Christian way, was lost to the 
Western world. 


It is significant that from that time spiritual healing, so strongly 
advocated by Gandhi, which had been practised at least until the time of 
Origen, ceased. That this healing was brought about by satydgraha, or 
truth-power, is evident from several passages in the Contra Celsum. In Book 
111: 24, we read: ‘Some display evidence of having received some mira- 
culous power because of this faith... .. Upon those who need healing they 
use no other invocation than that of the supreme God and of the name of 
Jesus together with the history about him. By these we also have seen many 
delivered from serious ailments, and from mental distractions and 
madness, and countless other diseases, which neither man nor demons had 
cured.” 


And that it was the true spiritual healing advocated by Gandhi, i. e. 
healing the body by first healing the mind and morals of the patient, 
is evident from Origen’s reply to Celsus who suggested that the Christians 
healed by sorcery: ‘‘No sorcerer uses his tricks to call the spectators to 
moral reformation. Sorcerers . . . have neither the ability nor even the will 
to do so.” 


It is interesting to compare Origen’s statement, ‘‘A man ought to use 
medical means to heal his body if he aims to live in the simple and ordinary 
way. If he wishes to live in a way superior to that of the multitude, 
he should do this by devotion to the supreme God, and by prayitg 
to him’’, with Gandhi’s teaching, found in Harijan (29 June 1947), whete 
he says that a devotee of Rdma... “will become his own healer 
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instead of seeking for medical men. He will live in the cons- 
Ciousness of the soul within and look to the care, first and last, of 
the indweller.”’ 


That brahmacarya was the ideal of the early Christians is obvious from 
such passages in Contra Celsum as that which defines the chaste Jesus as 
“the moral ideal living among men as an example of how they ought to 
live” ; and where he writes of the Christians that they ‘“‘master the most 
violent desire for sexual pleasure, and... master it for the reason that 
they have been persuaded that in no other way can they become intimate 
with God unless they ascend to Him by self-control’. He also says that 
“some of them through a desire for a higher chastity and for a purer wor- 
ship of God do not even indulge in the sexual pleasures that are allowed by 
the law’’, and that Christians “practise complete virginity”’. 


But not only did Gandhi revive the three disciplines which were once 
part of the Christian order, he also reminded us of a vitally important 
teaching which continued within the Church until the sixth century, 
and which is entirely compatible with the theory of evolution- that 
of reincarnation, or metempsychosis. In Harijan (18 August 1940) he 
wrote, “I am a believer in previous births and rebirths. All our relationships 
are the result of the samskdras we carry from previous births”. 


It is obvious from several passages in the New Testament, such 
as Matt. 16: 13, 14 and Matt. 17: 10-13 that the immediate disciples of 
Jesus believed in reincarnation and that their Master never repudiated or 
rebuked that belief. It persisted in the Early Church in the teachings of such 
theologians as Clement of Alexandria, and Origen who taught that ‘‘every 
soul has existed from the beginning ... and comes into this world 
strengthened by the victories or weakened by the defeats of its previous 
life ...”; and as late as the beginning of the fifth century A.D., Synesius, 
Bishop of Cyrene, was praying: ‘Father, grant that my soul may merge 
into Light and be no more thrust back into the illusion of earth’’. 


Unfortunately this logical teaching was anathematized at the Second 
Council of Constantinople in 553 A.D. at the order of the Emperor 
Justinian who had a personal prejudice against Origen’s teachings. Since 
when Christians have been expected to believe that their souls are created 
at birth but somehow achieve immortality, despite the logical objection that 
what has a beginning must inevitably have an end. But truth having, 
as Gandhi well knew, a superhuman tenacity, the older and more reason- 
able belicf has persisted to a considerable extent in the consciousness 
of Westérn people. Four years ago, when Geoffrey Gorer made an inquiry 
into the Englishman’s religion through the medium of five thousand ques- 
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tionnaires from a large cross-section of the public, he was amazed to find 
what a great percentage of the population believed in reincarnation. What 
so puzzled him about it was that this belief belonged exclusively to 
the Eastern creeds and had no place in any of the European religions. But 
Truth cannot be exorcised by any ecclesiastical decree, and as Gandhi 
wrote in Young India (20 November 1924), ‘“‘Those who believe in the 
soul . . . know that the soul never dies’’. 


If we are to believe in spiritual evolution, we must also believe in the 
continuity of life, and, once again, Gandhi is seen to have resurrected 
an essential truth that Western Orthodoxy had forgotten. For Darwin’s 
biological concept of evolution was only the shadow of the truth, the 
substance of which is the evolution of consciousness, and of the inner and 
real man, the physical and transient appearance merely registering the 
inward changes, a process which, as the Buddha, Jesus, Gandhi and other 
world-teachers have taught, must continue until perfection is reached. 


Gandhi’s teachings and life may therefore be said to have been 
the corrective for the spiritual depression, and resultant materialism, engen- 


dered in the West by an all too superficial assessment of The Origin 
of Species. 
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Impact of Gandhism on 
Marathi Literature... 2 


Novels 


By the year 1920, the Marathi novel, after various stages of 
evolution, had reached a stage of realism. Romantic and _ historical 
novels had become a thing of the past and social themes had come into 


prominence, although they were limited to the problems of the educated 
middle-class only. 


V.M. Joshi, Varerkar, Khandekar and Sane Guruji are four pro- 
minent Marathi novelists, who are favourably inclined to Gandhism, 
while Phadke and Madkholkar are quite antagonistic to it. Special 
mention must be made of Sane Guruji and Prema Kantak, who had 
dedicated not only their pen but their whole life to the propagation of 
Gandhi’s philosophy and had participated in the national movement. 
They tried to live Gandhism and their works are thus a reflection of their 
dedicated lives. 


The philosopher-novelist Vamanrau Joshi (1882-1943) was, by his 
very nature, a life-long seeker after Truth. Faith in human goodness 
was his sheet-anchor. ‘To understand all is to pardon all” was the motto 
of his life, and this is clearly mirrored in almost all his novels. Neither 
the personal glory of Gandhi nor the emotional appeal of his movement 
find a place in any of his works; but the philosophical outlook of this 
novelist echoes the spirit of Gandhian principles. 


Of all his novels, Indu Kale and Sarala Bhole, written in the form 
of letters, breathes the main principles of Gandhism most. Its characters 
are soaked in that philosophy and even their casual utterances or the 
small incidents of their life reflect those principles. Its main feature is 
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the understanding, forgiving and dedicated nature of the hero, who never 
deviates from truth even in prison and hurts nobody even ‘by his words. 
He is shown as an embodiment of truth and non-violence, losing his 
life in the service of a village. 


The all-embracing nature of satydgraha and its underlying philo- 
sophy form the texture of Sane Guruji’s various novels, out of which, 
‘Kranti’ (Revolution) and God Sevat (Happy End) are remarkable. 
The plot, characters and dialogues—all reflect the teachings of Gandhi 
in an artistic manner, which though not subtle or perfect casts a spell 
on emotional readers. There is rivalry, so to say, among the characters, 
to excel in sacrifice and service. Ramdas (the hero of Krdnti) is a monument 
to the idea of Trusteeship. The Gandhian philosophy, in all its aspects, 
emanates from every page of the novel. Satydgraha for Harijans’ temple- 
entry, Opposition to the enhanced land-tax, khddi, naturopathy, village- 
sanitation—al] such aspects of Gandhism have found beautiful expression 
in God Sevat. Non-violent resistance to evil, which is the soul of Gandhian 
philosophy, is well depicted by Sane Guruji. No reader of this novel will 
fail to be impressed by the lofty ideals of Gandhism. The same is the 
effect of his Nayd Prayog, while his Astik is a remarkable allegory on 
Gandhism. 


Another follower of Gandhi, Prema Kantak, has devoted her life | 
to the service of the motherland, and Gandhian principles find full vent | 
in her two novels. Her first novel, Kam and Kadmini, is based on the 
idea of celibacy in married life and the second, Agni-ydn, soars high in 
the Gandhian atmosphere. The novelist firmly expresses her view that 
“Gandhian nationalism is not a Utopian philosophy of pure emotion but is 
founded on all-embracing and practical doctrines’. To illustrate this, 
some college-girls are shown to have been converted to constructive work in 
spite of many obstacles. The whole novel is a sublime and artistic sermon 
on Gandhism. 


Two novelists of first rank and prolific production stand out in 
the field we discuss, poles asunder. V.S. Khandekar, gifted with high 
imaginative power, sticks to the theory of ‘Art for life’s sake”, while 
N.S. Phadke, endowed with a rare gift of craftsmanship, preaches and 
practises the theory of “Art for art’s sake”. The former possesses the k 
fervour of a missionary; the latter relishes delineating the relations of i 
the sexes. 


Khandekar too is not an out-and-out Gandhian, his loyalty being 
divided between Gandhism and Socialism. In his famous novel, Don 
Dhruva, he has suggested the inadequacy or impotence of non-violence. 
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But this non-violence is quite different from the one Gandhi preached 
and practised. The character of Bappa is so vividly painted as to enable 
the reader to visualise the life of Appa Patvardhan of Ratnagiri, the 
former president of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 


In another novel also he favours the just use of violence to eradi- 
cate violence from the face of the earth. It is, of course, contrary to 
the very foundation of Gandhism. Practical humanism—and its momen- 
tary expression—are the mainsprings of Khandekar’s writings, which rarely 
touch the depths of Gandhian philosophy. 


In a third novel, Pandhare Dhadg, Khandekar discerns a flaw in 
Gandhism, that it values individual morality, forgetting the social mind. 
One can hardly agree with this analysis. Gdndhi’s unique contribution 
to the progress of mankind is that, unlike other saintly leaders, he has 
combined the psychic revolution with the material one, lifting individual 
virtues to the social plane. ‘Collective and dynamic goodness” may be 
said to be the chief characteristic of Gandhi’s teaching. 


Thorli Ai of D.N. Shikhare, with a hero transferring his individual 
love to the masses, portrays this characteristic against the background of 
the Civil Disobedience movement. It was proscribed, for that very 
reason, by the British rulers but the ban was later lifted by the Cong- 
ress government. Aici Krpd by the same author. propagates the removal 
of untouchability. 


Various items of the constructive program, such as removal of 
untouchability, prohibition, khddi, village-uplift, spread of literacy, have 
been described and propagated in numerous novels by B.V. alias Mama 
Varerkar, who has to his credit 115 novels and novelettes. Through his 
varied works he has aroused sympathy for the underdogs, be they mill- 
hands or land-labourers or untouchables or afflicted women. Though 
his artistic merits are not of the first rank, he has succeeded as a vehe- 
ment propagandist through the medium of creative literature, by his deep 
sincerity, direct style and simple language. 


Out of the novelists of the opposite camp, Phadke and Madkhol- 
kar are formidable twins: Phadke, a century batsman and a master-artist 
in the field of novels, is a life-long bard of sensuous love, but has 
merrily introduced, off and on, current politics in nearly a dozen novels. 
He is critical of Gandhism, yet his criticism does not emerge from the 
actions of his characters but only through didactic discussions, which 
are seldom a part and parcel of the plot. His novels suggest the futility 
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of Gandhian non-violence and vaguely point to the Red Star of Social- 
ism as a saviour. 


The same tune can be heard from the four political novels written 
by G.T. Madkholkar, who tries to excel and eclipse Phadke in the 
picturisation of licentious and free love and bitter and perverted criticism 
of Gandhism. Only the empty talk of his characters, and not their actions, 
carries the tirade against Gandhi, his program and his philosophy. As 
an alternative to Gandhism, he blindly points out to individual terrorism 
or Russian Socialism, without making any impression about either. 


As a typical Gandhian novel, Sunita by S.R. Bivalkar may be 
mentioned with pride. The novelist was an eye-witness of Gandhi’s peace- 
mission in Nodakhali, the events of which form the plot of the novel. 
Not only the plot, but the characterisation, the dialogues and the whole 
atmosphere clearly bring out the success and failure of Gandhism. The 
same height of success is almost reached by Divya Caksu, but it is a 
translation of the Gujarati novel written by Ramanlal Desai Half-a-dozen 
other notelists, like Pendse, Dandekar, Vibhavari Sirirkar, have treated 
of different aspects of Gandhi’s ideology in their own way. 


The Short Story 


Marathi novelists are generally short story writers and vice versa. 
The short story was current coin in Marathi during the period from 1926 
to 1945. At least half-a-dozen authors are credited with a score each 
of collections of short stories, each containing between ten and fifteen 
stories. 


The novelist Khandekar has based some of his stories on Gandhian 
themes. In his New Man, a doctor who has fled from Karachi, having 
lost his wife and children in the communal riots, learns in the train of 
the assassination of Gandhi, and at once his wrathful and revengeful 
heart is changed, giving place to forgiveness and service. Three 
Worlds—of the rich, the middlemen and the poor—is a study in con- 
trasts and is set against the opening ceremony of a statue of Gandhi. 
This age of machinery and money is ridiculed in two other of his 
stories. 


Phadke in his Ahuti teaches a refugee ‘to bear his sufferings as 
the price for his national freedom”. This broad outlook helps in hold- 
ing back the young refugee from his intention to murder the Prime 
Minister, as he learns the truth that “‘violence results in greater violence”. 
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The “police action” in Hyderabad is the background of another of 
Phadke’s stories. Feelings of hatred and revenge run very high ; but they 
are cooled down by the humanistic advice of Gandhi. Hindu-Muslim 
affinity in Kashmir is well depicted in a story which uses two lads of 
the twin communities as their symbols. Removal of untouchability is 
the theme of another of Phadke’s stories and elsewhere he satirizes un- 
principled fasts. 


Modern story-writers in Marathi are represented by Arvind Gokhale, 
who has written a charming Gandhi’s Story. There are ‘some, on the 
other hand, who have ridiculed pseudo-followers of Gandhi, who resort 
to fasts every now and then. But the Marathi short story revolves mainly 
around social topics and shows no response to the call of the new 
philosophy of Gandhi. 


Poetry 


Not many poets in Marathi have so far taken pains to immor- 
talise the epoch-making events of Gandhi’s life and dealth. The solitary 
exception is B.B. Borkar, who is engaged in writing a massive epic entitled 
Mahdatmayan. The introductory chapters, with 1,500 stanzas, amply bear 
out the hope of a mighty poem of 18,000 stanzas, filling the void so far 
felt in Marathi literature. Its trend seems to emphasize more the journey of 
a high soul towards Divinity rather than mere narration and ornamental 
adulation of Gandhi’s life. That the poet is well fitted to complete his 
work is. evident from his Hymn of Khddi, written at the age of eighteen, 
wherein he sings, “God wears the physical frame of Gandhiji’”. Other 
various poems breathe the same devotion to Gandhi and uphold his 
program. 


The assassination of the Mahatma has been compared by Borkar 
to the crucifixion of Christ. YaSvant, Kusumagraj, Povadle, Bapat, 
Muktibodh, Kharkar, Vinda Karandikar are among others who have paid 
poetic homage to the departed soul. Manmohan wrote a pathetic poem 
when a bomb was thrown at Gandhi in 1934. 


Gandhi’s peace-mission in Noakhali has naturally inspired many a 
poet. Amar Jivan Amar Vani is the title of two poems, one by Borkar 
and the other by Mangesh Padgadonkar. Vasant Bapat, in his Mahdyan, 
has depicted Gandhi’s peace-mission as being accompanied not only by 
the 400 million sorrowing hearts of Indians but also by the age-long piety 
of India. ‘The strong soul marches riding on the feeble pony of his 
old body”, the poet vividly sings. Similarly W.J. Deshpande offers a 
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poem, Thus Tells Noadkhali Her Own Tale, which describes Gandhi's 
peace-mission in moving terms. 


Gandhi’s personal life, his political movements and his spiritual 
philosophy—all these three have found forceful expression in the epigram- 
matic poems of D.G. Kelkar, well-known by his pen-name “Unknown” 
(Adnyatvasi). Like Tagore, he calls Gandhi ‘‘a sacrifice incarnate”’. 


“‘The world lives in death and marches through sacrifice’, sang the 
poet-philosopher B.R. Tambe in one of his tender poems. His throbbing 
heart was naturally touched by Gandhi’s spiritual appeal and poured 
itself out in three or four poems. While depicting the unprecedented en- 
thusiasm created by the non-codperation movement, the poet fancies, 
“Methinks, O Lord, thou hast descended on earth”. Only a line—but it 
sums up everything. 


The scholar-poet M.T. Patvardhan (alias Madhav Julian) has well 
compared Gandhi with Tagore. ‘‘What can the Mahatma alone do ?” he 
asks in another thought-provoking poem. Sdne Guruji, in his poems, 
ranks Gandhi along with the Buddha and Christ and looks upon him as 
truth and religion personified. 


The non-violent philosophy of Gandhi has been ably brought out in 
contradictory terms by V.W. Shirvadkar (alias Kusumagraj). He says to 
Gandhi: “Your fight is rooted in peace and your hatred in love. You 
call for pitiless self-sacrifice for the sake of pity and you display resolute 
determination in all your humility. O prophet, thou hast lit the lamp 
to illumine the darkness around.” 


Y.D. Pendharkar (alias YaSvant) has also similarly shed poetic 
light on Gandhi’s philosophy and has expressed the hope, “Let India be 
a saviour of the world by her spiritual power”. 
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FROM THE COLLECTED WORKS 


Two Letters, A Comment 
and Two Portraits 


This second of a series of selections from forthcoming 
volumes of The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 
relates to the period 1905-06 and is reproduced here in 
arrangement with the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi, and 
with the permission of the Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad. 


[Letter to Gokhale’] 


Stanger? Laager, 
22 June 1906, 


Dear Prof. Gokhale, 


I am writing this from the military laager at Stanger. The 
Indian Stretcher-Bearer Corps received orders yesterday to march. The 
work before the Corps this time* is of a more difficult type. In any case, 
it was absolutely necessary for me to accompany the Corps if it was to be 
formed at all. The question of my coming to England must, therefore, 
remain in abeyance. 


I am very thankful for your long letter and the suggestions made 
by you. 


1. From the holograph, by courtesy of the Servants of India Society, Poona. 

2. A town, about 45 miles from Durban. 

3. The Zulu Rebellion was the second occasion when Gandhi raised an Indian 
Ambulance Corps. The first was the Boer War ; the Corps was raised in December 
1899 and saw service again in January 1900. 
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I suppose we shall know in time the result of your interviews with 
Mr Morley. You will put a finishing touch to your brilliant work if 
you could, on your way, pass through South Africa. That I know is 
a selfish view, but I may be pardoned for taking such a view, seeing 
that all my work at present seems to be connected with South Africa 
alone. 


I am, 
Yours truly, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


[Letter to Abdul Kadir‘] 


[Johannesburg, | 
10 August 1905. 


Dear Mr Abdul Kadir,® 


I have not had the time up till now to write to you. Before 
coming to business, I wish to write to thank Mrs Abdul K4dir for the 
sandwiches that she sent to me. What was asked for in jest came in very 
handy. As you know, Mr Omar and Mr Dada Osman were with me 
and we all made our evening meal of them. Then again there was an 
accident. An engine had been derailed and at midnight all the passen- 
gers had to change trains. The result was that from midnight the train 
was running three hours late. The meals were not, therefore, provided 
at the usual stations and the sandwiches were appreciated under those 
circumstances, not only by me but by my other companions in the 
train who, although Europeans, liked them very much, so tasty they were. 
The basket, therefore, before it reached Johannesburg was half empty. 
Once more then, I thank Mrs Abdul K4dir for her kindness. 


Mr Abdul Gani has shown me the guaranttee taken by the bank. 
I think it is totally uncalled for. In my opinion the deed of dissolution 
does not in the slightest degree affect the Bank’s security. I do not 
understand the reason for altering the bond. However, seeing that all 
the transfers have to be newly made, it does not much matter. I hope 
you will hurry the matter forward. There should be no difficulty about 


4. From Gandhi's ‘‘Letter Book, 1905”, a bound volume containing carbon copies 
of nearly a thousand letters which he wrote to his clients during the period from 10 
May to 19 August 1905. 

5. A leading businessman of Durban, actively connected with the Natal Indian 
Congress from its inception, and its President during 1899-1901. 
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taking out Mr Mahomed Ebrahim’s name, because even if he does not 
consent, the order of [the] court will be quite enough. I understand that 
it is the desire of all parties to advertise the dissolution in the Gazette. 
I think it is as well. I, therefore, send draft [of] advertisement. If 
you approve of it, it can be signed by all the five partners and advertised 
in the Gazette there, [the] Gazette here, and a daily newspaper there 
and a daily newspaper here. I enclose also draft [of] letter to be written 
to your London agents. 


I was pleased beyond measure at the extreme prudence and calm- 
ness with which you approached the conferences we had there, and it is 
my earnest hope and prayer that both the businesses may flourish and 
that all of you may remain in perfect harmony. I would also ask you 
to be extremely cautious about your undertakings, though in the long 
run the future of South Africa is assured. We will have to go through 
yet worse times, and those who realize this fact will come out best in 
the end. I have no doubt that there is a great deal of business to be 
done, but a very large measure of circumspection is necessary. 


I am, 
Yours truly, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Mr Abdul Kadir 

C/o Messrs M.O. Camroodeen & Co. 
P.O. Box 186 

Durban 


The World’s Religion*® 


The time has now passed when the followers of one religion 
can stand [up] and say, ours is the only true religion and all others are 
false. The growing spirit of toleration towards all religions is a happy 
auguty of the future. An article appeared recently in the columns of 
The Christian World, a London religious weekly, over the signature of 
“J.B.”, one of that journal’s regular contributors, on this question, 
extracts from which I intend to quote. 


The writer, in a most liberal and generous spirit, reviews the 
question from the Christian standpoint, and shows how the world’s 
religions are linked one with the other, each having characteristics 


6. An article published in the Indian Opinion, 26 August 1905, presumably 
written by Gandhi, but which carried an anonymous by-line, ‘Specially Contributed”. 
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common to all others. The appearance of such an article in the Christian 
press is worth noting, and shows that it is moving with the times. A 
few years back, such an article would have been classed as heretical 
teaching and its author denounced as a traitor to the cause. 


After remarking upon the new spirit which was changing the attitude 
of Christians to other religions, and pointing out how, a few years ago, 
the idea prevailed of the Christian religion standing out, the only true 
religion, amongst a multitude of false ones, he goes on to say : 


There has been an immense revulsion, and one of the features of it 
is the discovery, so vastly surprising to the average man, that the 
doctrine he was brought up on was not the earlier Christian teach- 
ing at all. The noblest of the old apologists thought very diffe- 
rently, he finds, of the outside races and faiths, from what he had 
been led to imagine. He hears of Justin Martyr, standing so close 
to the Apostolic age, who regards the wisdom of Socrates as ins- 
pired by the “Word”; of Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa, whose 
teaching is of the entire race of man as under the Divine 
tutorship ; of Lactantius maintaining that belief in Providence was 
the common property of all religions... . 


... The finer Christian minds have, in fact, in every age gone 
more or less along this line. It needed only that men should 
come into contact with these outside races, whether in their litera- 
ture or face to face, to realise at once that the “impassable gulf” 
theory between one religion and another was false to life and to 
the soul.... 


... Religion, by a hundred different names and forms, has been 
dropping the one seed into the human heart, opening the one truth 
as the mind was able to receive it. 


“J.B.” points out that many of the Christian institutions and 
doctrines were born of the knowledge of other religions. Many of the 
symbols are relics of ancient days. 


How marvellous, too, in this connection, is that ancient cult of 
Mithras in Persia, where, as M. Cumont says: “Like the Chris- 
tians, the followers of Mithras lived in closely united societies, 
calling one another father and brother ; like the Christians, they 
practised baptism, communion and confirmation ; taught an autho- 
ritative morality, preached continence, chastity and self-denial, 
believed in the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
dead. 
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It is not suprising that the writer should claim for the Christian 
religion the premier position, but it is gratifying to find such a broad- 
minded attitude taken up by Christian writers and the Christian press, 


To Europeans and Indians working together for the common good 
this has a special significance. India, with its ancient religions, has much 
to give, and the bond of unity between us can best be fostered by a 
whole-hearted sympathy and appreciation of each other’s form of religion. 
A greater toleration on this important question would mean a wider 
charity in our everyday relations, and the existing misunderstandings 
would be swept away. Is it not also a fact that between Mahomedan 
and Hindu there is a great need for this toleration ? Sometimes one is 
inclined to think it is even greater than between East and West. Let 
not strife and tumult destroy the harmony between Indians themselves. 
A house divided against itself must fall, so let me urge the necessity 
for perfect unity and brotherliness between all sections of the Indian 
community. 


Abraham Lincoln’ 


...Itis believed that the greatest and noblest man of the last 
century was Abraham Lincoln. He was born in America in 1809 of very 
poor parents. He had received very little education till he was fitfteen 
years old. Hecould hardly read or write and earned his scanty living 
wandering from place to place. 


At last he thought of bettering his lot. There being no steamers or 
other means of transport in those days, he sailed along the big rivers on 
a country raft and visited the various towns in America. At one place he 
got the job of a shop assistant. He was then twenty years old. On 
getting the job it occurred to him that he should study further. Thereupon 
he bought a few books and began to study by himself. Meanwhile it 
occurred to one of his relatives that Abraham would be able to do better 
if he studied law; and he apprenticed Abraham to a lawyer, under 
whom he worked with great diligence and prosecuted his studies. He 
showed such talent that his superiors were much pleased with him. He 
too felt that he was now in a position to serve the people among whom 
he was born. 


No sooner did the thought occur to him than he decided, in accor- 
7. An article published in the Indian Opinion, 26 August 1905, unsigned, but pre- 
sumed to be by Gandhi This and the next article were part of a series of intro- 
ductory portraits of great men and women that Gandhi wrote for the benefit of the 
Gujarati readers of the Indian Opinion. Translated from the‘original Gujarati. 
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dance with American practice, to stand for election to the Senate. His 
first pamphlet was fully indicative of his special qualities. He put up a 
strong fight ; but he met with defeat, as he was yet an unknown man, 
while his opponent was well known. The defeat only whetted his zeal. 


His fervour became more intense. Only one who can correctly 
visualize the picture of America of those days can truly appreciate 
Lincoln’s virtues and his services. From the north to the south, America 
was at that time a camp of slaves. Nobody saw anything wrong in 
publicly selling Negroes and keeping them in slavery. The great and the 
smal], the rich and the poor saw nothing strange in keeping slaves. None 
thought it was wrong todo so. Men of religion, priests and others felt 
nothing amiss and did not protest against the system of slavery being 
kept up. Some even encouraged it, and all thought that slavery also was 
a divine dispensation and that the Negroes were born to it. Only few 
could realize that the slave trade was very wicked and irreligious, but 
they preferred to remain silent and were unable to assert themselves. 
There were some who satisfied themselves by taking a small part in 
improving the condition of the slaves. Even today our hair stands on end 
to hear the accounts of the atrocities inflicted on the slaves. They were 
tied and beaten ; they were forced to work, they were branded and hand- 
cuffed. And all this was done not to one or two persons only, but the 
whole community was subjected to it. 


It may be said without fear of contradiction that it was Lincoln 
alone who resolved, and put into execution his resolve, to change the ideas 
which were indelibly carved on the minds of these men, to wage war 
against these hundreds of thousands of men who depended for their 
living on slavery, and to set free the slaves from bondage. His faith in 
God was so great, he was so tender by nature, his compassion was so 
deep, that he began to convert the minds of men by his speeches and 
writings as well as by his personal behaviour. Ultimately there came 
into existence two parties in America : one headed by Lincoln, another 
of his opponents ; and a big civil war broke out, but Lincoln remained 
undaunted. By this time he had climbed so high up the ladder that he 
was elected President. The war went on for many years, but Lincoln 
abolished slavery from the whole of North America before 1858-59. The 
bonds of the slaves were cut asunder, and wherever Lincoln’s name was 
mentioned, he was referred to as a great emancipator of men in distress. 
The language of the powerful speeches he delivered during these stormy 
days is so sublime that they rank very high in English literature. 


Even after reaching such eminence Lincoln was full of humility. He 
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always believed that a powerful nation or individual ought to use that 
power to remove the miseries of the poor and the weak, not to crush 
them. Though America was his motherland and he was an American, he 
regarded the whole world as his native land. Just when he was at the 
height of his glory and despite the fact that he was such a good man, 
some wicked men thought that he had ruined many people by abolishing 
slavery. So when it was known for certain that Lincoln was going to 
visit a theatre, a plot was hatched to assassinate him. The very players 
at the theatre had been misled, and a leading actor had undertaken to 
shoot him. As Lincoln was sitting in his special box, the despicable 
fellow entered it, closed the door after him and fired at Lincoln. The 
good man lay dead. When the people around saw this dreadful deed, 
the assassin was done to death even before he could be taken to a law 
court. In this tragic manner occurred the death of the greatest President 
of America. It may safely be said that Lincoln sacrificed his life for 
removing the sufferings of others. But Lincoln can be said to be still 
alive ; for the changes he made in the American Constitution are still 
in force. And Lincoln’s name will be known as long as America 
endures. 


The readers must have seen from the above account that Lincoln 
has become immortal, for his greatness consisted not in his talent or his 
wealth, but in his innate goodness. A nation that has such good qualities 
as Lincoln’s is bound to rise. . 


Count Tolstoy® 


It is believed that, in the Western world at least, there is no 
man so talented and so ascetic-minded as Count Tolstoy. Though now 
nearly eighty years old, he is quite healthy, industrious and mentally 
alert. 


Tolstoy was born of an aristocratic family in Russia. His parents 
had enormons wealth, which he inherited. He is himself a Russian noble- 
men, and had, in his youth, rendered signal service to Russia by fighting 
valiantly in the Crimean War. In those days, like the other noblemen 
of his time, he used to enjoy all the pleasures of the world, kept 
mistresses, drank and was strongly addicted to smoking. However, when 
he saw the carnage and bloodshed that took place during the war, his 
mind overflowed with compassion. His ideas changed ; he began a study 
of his own religion and read the Bible. The account of the life of Jesus 


8. An article published in the Indian Opinion, 2 September 1906, unsigned, but 
presumed to be by Gandhi. Translated from the original Gujarati. 
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Christ made a deep impression on his mind. Not satisfied with the then 
current Russian translation of the Bible, he studied Hebrew, the language 
in which it was originally written, and continued his researches into the 
Bible. 


It was also about this time that he discovered in himself a great talent 
for writing. He wrote a very effective book on the evil consequences of 
war. His fame spread throughout Europe. To improve the morals of 
the people he wrote several novels, which are equalled by very few 
European books. The views expressed by him in all these books were 
so much in advance that the Russian clergy were displeased with him and 
he was excommunicated. Unmindful of this, he kept up his efforts and 
began to propagate his ideas. 


His writings had a great effect on his own mind also. He gave 
up all his property and took to poverty. It is now many years since he 
began living as a peasant and earned what he needed by his own labour. 
He has given up all his vices, takes very simple food, and is quite incap- 
able of hurting any living being by thought, word or deed. He spends all 
his time in doing good deeds and praying to God. 


He believes that: (a) in this world men should not accumulate 
wealth ; (b) no matter how much evil anybody does to us, we should 
always do good to him—such is the commandment of God and such His 
law ; (c) no-one should take part in waging war ; (d) it is sinful to wield 
political power, as it leads to many evils in the world ; (e) man is born to 
do his duty by his Creator : he should therefore pay more attention to 
his duties than to his rights ; and (f) agriculture is the true occupation 
of man : it is therefore contrary to God’s law to establish large cities and 
employ hundreds of thousands to tend machines in factories and for a 
few men to roll in pomp and wealth by exploiting their helplessness and 
poverty. These views he has supported with apt examples from various 
religions and other old texts. There are today thousands of men in Europe 
who have adopted Tolstoy’s way of life. They have given up all their 
worldly goods and taken to a very simple life. 


Tolstoy is still writing with great energy. Though himself a Russian, 
he has written many strong and bitter things against Russia concerning 
the Russo-Japanese War. He has addressed a very pungent and effective 
letter to the Czar in regard to the War. Selfish officers view him with 
bitterness, but they and even the Czar fear and respect him. Such is the 
power of his goodness and godly life that millions of peasants are ever 
ready to carry out his word as soon as it is given, 
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NON-VIOLENCE IN ACTION 


Polaris Action 


Polaris missile-launching nuclear 
submarines are the symbol of pre- 
paration for nuclear war and man’s 
extermination. 


What is Polaris ? 


“Polaris” is the name given by 
the U.S. Navy to a weapon for 
massive retaliation. The weapon 
has two parts, combining nuclear 
submarines with solid fuelled, 
intermediate range ballistic missiles. 


The nuclear submarines, called 
Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarines, 
can remain submerged for two 
months, dive to five hundred feet, 


§The Committee for Non-violent Action, 
which sponsors Polaris Action, is a group 
of private American citizens who have 
joined together for the purpose of exploring 
ways in which non-violent direct action can 
be used to prevent the outbreak of war. 
Drawing much of its inspiration from the 
life and work of Gandhi, it recognizes no 
creed, class or race distinctions, operates 
openly in all of its affairs and believes that 
human conflicts must find their resolution 
not in violence but through imaginative, 
dynamic expression of truth and love. 
Reproduced here is a summary of the 
committee’s call for action against Polaris. 
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speed faster than forty miles per 
hour and cruise for over 70,000 
miles on one charge of uranium. 
They are equipped with inertial 
navigation systems accurate to a 
few thousand yards even when the 
ships are submerged. Each sub- 
marine carries at fewest sixteen 
missiles. These ships cost over 
$100 million each and have been 
called “the most complex things 
ever built by man”’. 


Polaris missiles have their own 
inertial guidance systems, will have 
a range of more than 1,500 miles, 
and can carry an H-bomb warhead 
in excess of one megaton, enough 
to obliterate a large city. Having 
solid fuel engines, the missiles can 
be launched quickly from beneath 
the ocean’s surface and can be 
stored for long periods of time 
without maintenance. 


Navy plans call for a fleet of 
at fewest fifty Polaris submarines 
with a total striking power of over 
eight hundred missiles. Each sub- 
marine will be able to launch within 
fifteen minutes several times the 
explosive power of all the bombs 
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dropped by American planes in 
World War II; and the fleet of 
fifty an attack six times greater 
than one which the Rand Corpo- 
ration estimated would kill 160 
million Americans in 36 hours. 


Polaris is purely a weapon for 
massive retaliation. Admiral Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, testified 
before a Senate Armed Services 
subcommittee: “The Polaris sub- 
marine, in a situation like Lebanon, 
for example, is of no value what- 
ever. It is good only for mass 
destruction. ... Polaris is a strictly 
retaliatory weapon system. It has 
no mission except retaliation; no 
mission except to destroy Russia if 
she wants to start something. This 
is the only thing the weapon system 
is good for.” 


Polaris has advantages over 
other massive retaliation weapons : 
(a) Polaris submarines are very 
difficult to detect and therefore are 
a “hard” missile launching base, 
one which a surprise attack could 
not easily destroy ; (b) since Polaris 
submarines will be stationed far 
from our shores, any attack merely 
against them will not devastate the 
United States—they “draw fire” 
away from us; (c) Polaris offers an 
extremely powerful massive retalia- 
tion force at costs lower than 
other missile systems. Because of 
these and other advantages, 
Polaris is probably the most im- 
portant weapon in U.S. military 
strategic planning for the next 
decade. 
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What Polaris Means 


While Polaris is a dream weapon 
for deterrent strategists, we believe : 
(a) Polaris is immoral and dis- 
honourable. No nation under any 
circumstances has the right to 
threaten to burn, blast and radiate 
to death tens of millions of people. 
(b) Polaris will virtually end hopes 
for controlled disarmament. When 
nations cannot agree on adequate 
inspection systems for nuclear 
bomb tests, what hope is there that 
nuclear submarines can be moni- 
tored? (c) Polaris will increase 
chances of war through mechanical 
or psychological accident because of 
their being “the most complex things 
ever built by man’’. Polaris missiles 
can be launched in minutes. There 
is no guarantee that the Captains of 
Polaris submarines, who have the 
power to start total war, will be 
responsible men. They are supposed 
to wait for a Presidential order 
before firing their missiles. But if 
a Captain has no reluctance to kill 
millions of people, he could fire 
them without orders and thus start 
a war. Captain J.B. Osborn of the 
first Polaris submarine, George 
Washington, was asked how he felt 
about the act of unleashing the 
missiles. “I’ve never given it 
any thought’, Osborn said. “If 
we have to hit, we'll hit. And 
there won’t be a second’s hesita- 
tion.” (d) Polaris will increase 
international tensions. It will place 
H-bomb missile sites a few miles 
off the coasts of the antagonistic 
powers. What could be the 
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POLARIS ACTION 


response of the American people if 
Russia began to build missile bases 
in Canada and Mexico? What 
will the Russians think when 
Polaris submarines are reported in 
the Baltic, Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean? (e) Polaris will 
encourage the spread of nuclear 
weapons to other countries. Every 
new weapon we create justifies arms 
programs of other nations. France 
has the bomb this year. Who will 
have it next? Communist China? 
West Germany? Will America 
be more secure when these and 
other nations have nuclear weapons 
and the means to deliver them ? 


An Alternative to Polaris 


The deterrent and the arms race 
it creates seem to us a rapid 
journey to moral depravity and 
racial annihilation. We ask the 
American people to adopt a bold, 
realistic program for peace, includ- 
ing: (a) Renunciation of the 
deterrents of ‘‘massive retaliation’, 
“pre-emptive’’ and “‘limited”’ war. 
(b) Cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. (c) Ending construction of 
Polaris and other missile and jet 
bomber delivery systems. (d) Stop- 
ping development of chemical, 
biological, radiological and other 
weapons of mass _ annihilation. 
(e) Unilateral disarmament and 
starting of negotiations whose 
object will be total, worldwide 
disarmament. (f) National defence 
by non-violent resistance. Training 
and organization of the American 
people to resist possible totalitarian 
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invasion by means similar to those 
employed by Gandhi against 
British colonialism and by American 
Negroes to secure their civil rights. 
(g) Economic readjustment pro- 
grams, so that ending weapons 
manufacture will not plunge us 
into depression. These could in- 
clude shipbuilding programs to 
construct huge liners for providing 
low-cost passage in an_ intensive 
people-to-people travel program and 
a Great White Fleet for peace; 
public housing, slum _ clearance, 
school construction and natural 
resource preservation programs in 
the United States, as well as: 
(h) Massive United Nations 
administered social and _ technical 
assistance to underdeveloped nations 
which would eradicate ignorance 
and poverty, important causes of 
war. (i) Personal action that does 
not leave ending the arms race up 
to the government. People can 
leave jobs in military industries for 
positions in constructive  enter- 
prises ; refuse to pay that percentage 
of their federal taxes which 
supports the military and contribute 
it instead to humanitarian enter- 
prises; non-codperate with civil 
defence drills; refuse to serve in 
the armed forces ; practise brother- 
hood with al] men in their daily 
living. 


We believe a program like that 
outlined above would be far more 
effective in preventing the spread of 
communist totalitarianism than any 
military program. It would win 
the support of hundreds of millions 
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of the world’s uncommitted people, 
raise immense psychological barriers 
against both surprise attack and 
invasion, cut away the rationale for 
totalitarian aggressiveness, and pro- 
vide a means by which the morale 
and will of possible occupation 
troops could be so critically shaken 
that they would be withdrawn. 


Kinds of Action 


Many forms of non-violent 
action will be employed, including 
walks, vigils, leaflet distribution, 
poster parades, even marine activity 
such as sea vigils and canoe trips. 
On 15 August the project will be 
open to civil disobedience for those 
who feel called to this form of 
moral action. These activities will 
be related to community peace 
education techniques such as public 
meetings, petitions, visiting, film 
showings etc. Also, Polaris Action 
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hopes to: develop a list of con- 
structive job alternatives for work- 
ers now employed by the war 
industries ; set up a fund to assist 
workers who wish to quit their 
jobs and find new ones; have 
short-term community work camp 
projects; discuss with industry 
spokesmen and _ union leaders 
conversion to constructive pro- 
duction ; introduce various proposals 
for social and economic changes 
which will help eliminate the causes 
of war. 


We welcome participants at all 
activity levels, to distribute leaflets, 
vigil, walk, help in the kitchen or 
office. Individual interests and 
skills will help determine each 
one’s place in the project. It is 
expected that no one will under- 
take action for which he is not 
spiritually and psychologically pre- 
pared. 
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Book 


Reviews 


Sir James Butler. Lord Lothian. 
London and New York. 
Macmillan. 42s. 


Before his accession to the 
Lothian Marquessate in 1930, 
Philip Kerr of The Round Table 
had made a name for himself as a 
sagacious statesman imbued with a 
keen interest in imperial and 
commonwealth relations. His four 
and a half years’ association with 
Lord Milner’s ‘“‘Kindergarten”’ set in 
South Africa, soon after a devasta- 
ting war, had prepared the ground 
for constructive statesmanship in 
later years. It was there as a 
member of the group of brilliant 
Oxford men—Brand and _ Lionel 
Curtis and Dawson (of The Times) 
—that he made his first experiments 
in politics and administration which 
paved the way for the closer 
union of the colonies. His appren- 
ticeship in South Africa was a 
shining success. 


Returning to England in 1909 
he became the first editor of The 
Round Table quarterly designed to 
knit the scattered units of the 
Empire into an organic union. 
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In 1916, during the first world war, 
he joined Lloyd George’s personal 
secretariat and took part in the 
Peace Conference at Paris. Evidence 
of his cautious but liberal approach 
to Commonwealth problems could 
be seen in the pompous Declaration 
of August 1917 about pledging the 
Government to the “gradual 
development of self-governing insti- 
tutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire”. From 
1925 to 1939, as Secretary to the 
Rhodes Trust, his frequent visits to 
the United States and Canada gave 
him opportunities of contact with 
worth-while people there which had 
such excellent results in the crucial 
years before the second world war. 
There is no doubt that his work in 
Washington, so highly praised by 
Sir Winston Churchill, helped to 
accelerate American aid to the 
cause of freedom. But his instinct 
in European affairs seems to have 
been less sure. One of the shining 
lights of the so-called Cliveden set, 
he felt that “the failure of the 
Allies of the Great War to modify 
the peace treaties in favour of 
Germany had given her a just 
grievance and in his design to avoid 
another war he advocated con- 
cessions in her favour, mostly at 
the expense of other countries’. 
He believed that ‘a reasonable 
settlement could be reached with 
Hitler whose aggressions up to that 
time he was apt to condone”. 
With such views he was determined 
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to contact Hitler just as he had 
contacted Stalin and Gandhi. 
Reports of his interviews with 
Nazi leaders form an important 
feature of the appendices to this 
book. 


But far the most important 
chapter, so far as this country is 
concerned, is Sir James’ account 
of Lord Lothian’s activities in 
connection with the Round Table 
Conference, his personal contact 
with leaders like Sapri and Gandhi 
and Nehri, and his admirable 
work as Chairman of the Franchise 
Committee which laid the founda- 
tions of the Reforms of 1935. Sir 
James brings to this task not only a 
keen appreciation of things Indian 
but a mass of documentary 
evidence laboriously collected and 
presented with scholarly precision. 
Lord Lothian passed away in 1940, 
seven years before India attained 
complete independence. It would 
not be proper to judge him in the 
light of the knowledge of subse- 
quent years and ultimate develop- 
ments. In any assessment of Lord 
Lothian’s work in the conditions 
then prevailing there is no doubt 
one would be struck by the broad 
outlook and sympathetic under- 
standing displayed by a statesman, 
keen on building up a Common- 
wealth of nations. based alike on 
freedom and _ responsibility. The 
aim then was the formation of a 
well-knit union of states—each 
sufficient unto itself but inspired 
by a common purpose and united 
for common defence and prosperity. 
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General Smuts had written to 
Lord Lothian: 


I believe you have a great asset 
in Gandhi, who in spite of his 
vagaries is really an honest 
man, and whose influence if 
conserved for the British con- 
nection will give you a great 
leverage. There is no other 
real leader among the Indians, 
and you know how leadership 
counts in these matters. 


Lothian’s reply shows that he 
realized that the government’s 
plan was very much a leap in the 
dark. 


I entirely agree with you that 
Gandhi is fundamentally a 
force for peace, all the more 
so because he is just as much 
trouble to Congress as he is 
to us, and before we are 
through we shall, I think, be 
dealing with him once again. ... 
I think that Gandhi himself 
has been clumsily dealt with, 
but .a new collision was 
inevitable. ... 


Taking a long view I do not 
see any prospect of our being 
able to solve the Indian 
problem on our present lines 
of creating a gigantic parlia- 
mentary federation. We have 
got to proceed on these lines 
because we cannot go back- 
wards and there are no other 
lines on which we can move 
forward. Everybody is in a 
big fog and it will not be 
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until we got a good deal 
further that the new forces 
about which the new order in 
India can be built will emerge. 

. I don’t believe that we 
shall leave India altogether or 
that India need sink into the 
condition of China.... Not 
the least interesting part of my 
experiences in India will be to 
see whether one can detect the 
outlines of a new order. A 
very liberal franchise in some 
form will be part of it because 
of the effect of the franchise 
in liberalising individuals, both 
men and women, from the 
tyranny of social and religious 
fatalism. 


The Franchise Committee did 
an admirable piece of work. Its 
proposals were substantially em- 
bodied in the Act of 1935. The 
broad effect was to increase the 
existing electorate of British 
India “from 7 millions, of whom 
only 316,000 were women, to about 
30 million men and 6 million 
women, in other words to en- 
franchise 43 per cent of the adult 
male and 10 per cent of the adult 
female population”. During his 
four months’ stay in India he 
wrote weekly letters to the Secretary 
of State, who spoke of them as of 
the greatest value and wrote 
frequently to the Prime Minister 
and to the Viceroy, Lord Willing- 


don. To his friend Geoffrey 
Dawson, Editor of The Times, 
he wrote: 
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I have derived two dominating 
impressions from my tour. The 
first is that India, both British 
and India, is sick to death of 
Committees and Inquiries and 
wants a decision and action 
without any further delay. [How 
true this is !] The second is that 
the only way out of the vicious 
circle [of civil disobedience and 
repression, relaxation of the 
ordinances and civil disobe- 
dience again] is an election in 
the Provinces. There is really 
no other way to settle the issue 
between Congress and ourselves 
except to declare that we are 
going to ask the electorate to 
decide which party they want to 
govern over them. If they 
decide for the Moderates, so 
much the better. [We can 
quite understand the British 
favouring the party more amen- 
able to their intentions and, 
from their point of view, more 
reasonable.] Even if they 
decide for Congress half our 
difficulties will disappear, as the 
real difficulty with the Congress 
(as with De Valera) has been 
that we have never yet been 
able to induce it to take the 
responsibility of government 
which converts every Radical 
into more or less of a Conser- 
vative. 


Lothian was always interested in 
people and desirous of under- 
standing their point of view. He 
found no difficulty in establishing 
friendly relations with the leaders 
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of the Congress and he sent a copy 
of his Franchise report to Gandhi 
hoping that the time would come 
“when you will be urging the 
young men and women who follow 
you to transfer their energies from 
civil disobedience to winning 
elections; through which, if they 
can command the suffrages of the 
electorate, they will be able to 
assume responsibility for govern- 
ment”. He saw a good deal of 
Gandhi, both in England and in 
India, says the biographer, ‘and 
exasperating as he found his 
methods—he was ‘the most expert, 
and, if you like, crooked dialectician 
that we have ever had to deal with’ 
—he admired him.” 


Gandhi had helped him to 
understand the attitude of the 
Indian idealists ; he remembered 
Gandhi saying to him more 
than once that “the fundamental 
criticism of the British Raj was 
that it had made Indians spine- 
less because’ the British had 
done all the difficult jobs for 
them’. He admitted too that 
Gandhi’s philosophy of non- 
violence was “in many ways a 
nobler concept than the domi- 
nant ruthless militarism and 
materialism of the present-day 
Europe’’. But he confessed that 
Gandhi’s background of Hindu 
thought, together with the con- 
sequences of a lifetime of 
practice of asceticism, had 
created in him a set of valves 
and standards which he himself 
was unable to grasp. He 
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regarded Gandhi as undoubtedly 
“a great soul” (mahdtma), a 
prophet or saint, but would he 
prove more successful than 
other great religious leaders in 
combining the rdéles of prophet 
and politician ? 


Lothian visited Nehra in 
Allahabad and spent some time 
with the Mahatma; and whatever 
his assessment of Gandhi’s political 
philosophy or his strategy there 
is no gainsaying his admiration 
for the man himself, the genial 
simplicity and charm of his manner 
and the strength of his impact on 
the visitor. 


I’ve just been staying three 
days with old Gé&ndhi [he 
wrote to his sister Minna]. It 
was most interesting.... It 
was exactly like staying in an 
early Benedictine monastery 
before the days of the great 
buildings. Everybody celebate, 
prayers in the open at 7 p.m. 
and 4 a.m., the simplest food, 
everybody hard at work in 
village uplift and other moral 
and spiritual duties. And at 
the centre a vital old man, with 
few clothes on, who knew all 
about international as well as 
Indian affairs. I lived in a mud 
and wattle hut, scrupulously 
clean, was fed on vegetarian 
food of excellent and ample 
quality, had an hour’s talk a 
day with the Mahatma, who is 
not well, and spent the rest of 
the day looking at the activities 
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of the movement or writing, 
and slept out under the stars 
every night. 


The best holiday one can 
imagine. 
Sir James’ book is a_ well- 


documented and competent study of 
the life and career of a remarkable 
man who played a significant role 
for a time in the front rank of 
affairs. More rewarding than even 
the record of his public life is Sir 
James’ delightful chapter on ‘The 
Personal Side’. Lord Lothian’s 
trustees have done well to entrust 
the letters and private papers to 
a scholar of judgement and discern- 
ment who has made an excellent 
job of this very readable official 
biography. 


Frank Moraes. India Today. New 
York. Macmillan. $1. 50. 


Frank Moraes’ India Today is a 
candid assessment of conditions 
in India since independence. As a 
newspaperman he has watched the 
course of events with keen interest 
and understanding, and has had 
ample opportunities of coming into 
close contact with the men who 
made history in the three decades 
preceding freedom down to this 
day when the freedom won over 
twelve years ago is in actual 
operation. In the book under 
review he has attempted to give a 
picture of conditions in India— 
economic, political and social—as 
he sees it, free from personal or 
political predilections as becomes 
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a discerning spectator. The 
foreigner—for whose benefit this 
book seems to be written—who 
reads these pages will be struck not 
only by the mass of facts made 
available but by the skilful way 
in which they are marshalled in 
support of the writer’s views. 
Moraes examines the forces and 
counter-currents making for pro- 
gress and offers thumbnail sketches 
of the men behind the movement. 


The writer’s warning, both in 
the Dedication and the Introduc- 
tion, that his observations are apt 
to be controversial and that the 
reader will not agree with all that 
he writes whets our appetite rather 
than scare us away from his pages. 
And doubtless there are points 
about Gandhi and Nehri and how 
things would have been different 
under different circumstances that 
are in a way challenging. But 
who can deny that things will be 
different under different circum- 
stances ? ‘“‘Had the British govern- 
ment responded with rapid consti- 
tutional reforms, the hands of the 
liberal moderates would have been 
strengthened and the transition to 
political freedom accelerated.’’ Now 
it is a fact of history that the 
British government did not respond 
in the way desired. How then can 
one say “independence might have 
come earlier had not Gandhi 
intervened’? In another place 
Moraes says: “It is possible that 
had the Congress consisted of less 
extreme elements, the princes might 
have been prepared to adjust their 
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own position in a federal govern- 
ment and thereby helped to 
establish an all-India federation’. 
Had this been achieved it is con- 
ceivable there would have been no 
Pakistan. But the situation being 
what it was, what could you do 
under the then existing circum- 
stances? That is the question. Ifs 
and buts don’t help. Moraes deals 
with Moslem intransigence and the 
triumph of reactionaries in a similar 
way. “In the thirty-five years 
between the establishment of the 
Congress and Gé§ndhi’s active 
advent on the scene there had been 
four measures of political reform’’, 
says Moraes. He goes on to add 
that “it is perhaps not without 
significance that though India 
achieved independence some twenty- 
seven years later there was only 
one measure of political reform— 
the Government of India Act of 
1935—in this span of nearly three 
decades’. What Moraes means is 
that Gandhi’s  satydgraha has 
spoiled the chances of freedom and 
reforms in quick succession. But 
see the nature of the reforms 
conceded in the pre-Gandhi era and 
the total demand for svaraj for 
which the country stood behind 
him in later years. Do you 
remember the long and _ tedious 
process of “the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government of 
India” promised in the Declaration 
of August 1917. Humourists 
called it ‘‘step by step nonsense”’. 
How long will that process take 
and could the country wait for 
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the fulfilment of a promise which 
had so little chance of fulfilment 
in the teeth of the determined 
opposition of men like Winston 
Churchill ? 


These are questions that natu- 
rally arise in any study of condi- 
tions in the decade prior to 
independence. Moraes deals with 
them not like a propagandist or 
partisan but like a student of 
history with a grasp of the 
essentials. Indeed the ten chapters 
that comprise the book are ex- 
tremely readable. One chapter 
deals with the three thousand 
years’ background .of Indian his- 
tory; another with the two 
hundred years of British-Indian 
relations evolving the new India of 
today. Yet another recounts the 
gigantic experiment in planning on 
which Nehri’s India has embarked. 
There is a chapter on the New 
Class and one on the Communist 
interlude in Kerala, entitled “the 
Red Harvest’’; still another deals 
with Gandhi and his heir, and 
foreign policy in free India, and 
the last discusses: What next— 
after Nehri? There is frank yet 
critical appreciation of the character 
and achievements of leading public 
men, and the warts are _ not 
neglected. Altogether here is a 
book to read with interest and 
appreciation. The reviewer would 
like to close with just a paragraph 
culled from Moraes’ chapter on the 
Gandhian era. 


I like to think of him (Gandhi) 
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in the last weeks of his life 
when, oppressed by the horror 
of the partition killings and 
separated by vital differences 
from some of his _ closest 
colleagues—a lonely, tired, en- 
feebled and mentally anguished 
man—he yet insisted indomitably 
that justice should be done to 
all without fear or favour, to 
Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Chris- 
tians and all who sought the 
protection of India. In the 
general madness he kept his 
head. Against the wishes of 
his colleagues the Mahatma 
saw that the Indian exchequer 
paid to Pakistan the 120 million 
dollars which he believed were 
rightly its due under the agreed 
scheme of financial apportion- 
ment. He died as perhaps he 
would have liked to—in the 
cause of Hindu-Moslem unity 
and understanding, felled by the 
gun of a fellow Hindu. 


This was Gandhi’s finest hour. 


M.K. Gandhi. Discourses on the 
Gita. Ahmedabad. Navajivan 
Publishing House. Re 0.50. 


Of books on the Gitd there is 
no end. A_ whole library has 
grown round its perennial philo- 
sophy. Especially in recent years 
a vast mass of literature—transla- 
tions, exegetical essays, and com- 
mentaries—has flooded the book- 
shops in an unending stream. What 
is strange about this seminal book 
is that it appeals alike to the 
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philosopher and the man of action, 
no less than to the devotionally- 
minded. 


Gandhi, as a man of affairs, 
was too preoccupied with men ‘and 
things to find time for arms-chair 
studies. It is the men and women 
around him, their wants and hopes 
and fears, their rights and duties 
and plans to improve their lot that 
claimed his first attention. Yet, as 
a thinking man, he could not 
wholly divest himself of his interest 
in the things of the spirit. And he 
devoted what little time he could 
spare to the study of the scriptures, 
like the Gitd and the Bible, and 
authors like Tolstoy and Thoreau 
and Ruskin with whom he had 
much in common. The Gitd, like 
all seminal books, is susceptible of 
varying interpretations. No wonder 
it is claimed alike by the dvaitin 
(dualist) and the advaitin (non- 
dualist) as the source of inspiration. 
Its very setting in the field of battle 
is symbolic of its primary call for 
action. And Gandhi, as a true 
karma yogin, held it up as a 
practical guide to life. According 
to him the message of the Gita 
consists in the performance of one’s 
duty with detachment. ‘The 
theme of the Gitd is contained in 
the second chapter and the way to 
carry out the message is to be 
found in the third chapter’. In 
fact, the last nineteen verses in the 
second chapter, he says, “have 
since been inscribed on the tablet 
of my heart”. This is no place to 
discuss the message and philosophy 
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of the Gitd as the reader will find 
them fully explained in the dis- 
courses by one whose’ main 
attempt in life was to live in the 
spirit of the teachings of the Gitd. 


The circumstance that led to 
the publication of the book is 
explained by V.G. Desai, the 
translator. Gandhi’s Gujarati ver- 
sion of the Gitd was issued on the 
day of the Dandi March in 1930. 
Gandhi was taken straight to the 
Yeravada prison. A member of 
the Aéram, who read the Gitd, 
found it difficult to undestand, and 
complained about it to Gandhi. 
Thereupon Gandhi wrote a series 
of letters to the Aéram in which he 
devoted one letter to each chapter, 
dealing with Chapter XII in the 
first letter. It is these letters that 
are now translated and published 
for the benefit of a wider public. 
And who more competent to dis- 
cuss the ethics of the Gitd than he 
who tried to follow its teachings in 
his life all through ? 


N.B. Sen. Wit and Wisdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi. New Delhi. 
New Book Society of India. 
Rs 25. 


N.B. Sen has already published 
similar compilations from _ the 
works of Shakespeare and Bacon, 
of Tagore and Nehri and from the 
records of Napolean’s life. These 
appear to have been well received. 
Gandhi’s writings extending over 
a period of half a century are 
varied and voluminous covering 
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every aspect of life and thought. 
They offer a tempting quarry for 
such selections. Sen has made the 
best of his opportunity to collect 
Gandhi’s thoughts scattered over 
the old files of Young India and 
Harijan, his Autobiography and 
other writings. Gandhi was, of 
course, commenting on contempo- 
rary affairs; but his observations 
are so full of general ideas and he 
was so apt to draw wholesome 
lessons from common occurrences 
and utilise them to enforce his pet 
theories and principles that there is 
ample scope for a symposium on a 
variety of themes. And Gandhi 
wrote with a simple directness that 
went straight to the heart of the 
readers. Essentially a man of 
action he was not interested in the 
jugglery of words which invests 
the utterances of the man of letters 
with a strange fascination. To him 
plain truth as he saw it was more 
effective than truth adorned; and 
he seldom indulged in the luxury 
of epigram or ornamentation. 
Discarding frills he wrote as he 
felt, without any attempt at 
epigram or dexterity, only keen on 
conveying his thoughts in the 
simple language of the people. 
Here are some samples taken at 
random: “Adaptability is not 
imagination. It means the power 
of resistance and assimilation.” ‘He 
who trifles with truth cuts at the 
root of ahimsd. He who is angry 


is guilty of ahimsd.” “Physical 
possession of arms is the last 
necessity of the brave.” ‘‘Posses- 
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sion of arms implies an element of 
fear, if not of cowardice.” “True 
beauty consists in the purity of 
heart.” ‘Birth and death are not 
two different states but they are 
different aspects of the same state. 
There is as little reason to deplore 
the one as there is to be pleased 
over the other.” “It is not so 
much British guns that are responsi- 
ble for our subjection as our 
voluntary codperation.” ‘Bullies 
are always to be found where there 
is cowardice.” ‘‘Civil disobedience 
is a terrifying synonym for suffer- 
ing.” “I have worshipped women 
as the living embodiment of the 
spirit of suffering and sacrifice.”’ All 
in his characteristic vein. 


Carefully selected, the thoughts 
are presented under 400 appropriate 
headings in alphabetical order for 
easy reference. We have Gandhi's 
views on ahimsa, brahmacarya and 
civil disobedience, love and loyalty, 
sacrifice, satydgraha and suffering, 
truth, wisdom and virtue, village 
industries and women and all the 


topics of everyday concern. One 
wishes that the compiler had 
indicated the sources of these 


quotes and priced the book a trifle 
within reach of the average reader. 
It is a book worth keeping though, 
as one could dip into the pages with 
pleasure and profit. 


B.N. 

-Charles Wilkins. The Bhagvat- 
Geeta (1785). 1959. Florida. 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and 


Reprints. 156 p. 
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This first ever (1785) English 
translation of the Gita, which was 
prepared, with notes, by Charles 


Wilkins under the direction of 
Warren Hastings, has long been 
out of print. A facsimile repro- 
duction of it has now _ been 
published by Scholars’ Facsimiles 
and Reprints, Florida, U.S.A. It 
contains an introduction by George 
Hendrick of the University of 
Colorado in which he writes: “The 
Wilkins translation has antiquarian 
charm and historical importance in 
itself, but—of more importance—it, 
of all the early translations, had the 
greatest influence upon literature of 
the West”. 


Warren Hastings expressed his 
admiration of the Gitd in these 
words: “I hesitate not to pro- 
nounce the Geeta a performance of 
great originality ; of a sublimity of 
conception, reasoning, and diction, 
almost unequalled; and a single 
exception, among all the known 
religions of mankind, of a theology 
accurately corresponding with that 
of the Christian dispensation, and 
most powerfully illustrating its 
fundamental doctrines”. He wrote 
this in commending the publication 
of the Wilkins translation to the 
East India Company. —~ 


The translation by Wilkins is 
felicitous and has not lost its 
charm to the modern reader in 
spite of numerous other later and 
modern translations. George 
Hendrick says incidentally that 
The Gita According to Gandhi has 
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been widely read, as has the recent 
translation by Svami Prabhavananda 
and Christopher Isherwood”. 
Wilkins’ notes added to his transla- 
tion are extremely useful to the 
Western reader to whom Indian 
philosophical terminology and 
Indian mythology are wholly un- 
familiar. Such terms as om, yoga, 
samnydsi, sattva, rajas, tamas are 
lucidly and briefly explained ; names 
like Soma, Indra, Aditya, Meru, 
Vasu, Skanda, Bhrgu, Asvattha, 
Brhaspati etc. are described. 


We are surely indebted to 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints of 
Florida for this beautiful and 
quaint reproduction which has a 
charming look. 


Corliss Lamont. The Illusion of 
Immortality. 1959. New York. 
Philosophical Library. 303 p. 
$3.95. 


“If a man dies, shall he live 
again ?” is an age-long question 
posed by the Kathopanisad and 
the Bible. Answers are many and 
varied. After surveying the chief 
religious conceptions of an after- 
life from ancient times to the 
twentieth century, Dr Lamont 
analyzes them in the light of 
modern science and philosophy. 
John Dewey introduces the book in 
these words: “It is an extra- 
ordinarily complete and _ well- 
informed discussion of the problem 
of continuing personal life after 
death and worthy of the serious 
attention of all thoughtful 
persons”’. 
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Dr Lamont repudiates immorta- 
lity for the individual but guaran- 
tees immortality to the human race 
which may achieve eternal life here 
and now with the help of reason, 
science and social codperation. This 
unorthodox view regarding personal 
survival is ably presented by the 
author, who follows his argument 
to the logical conclusion of his 
analysis, He is ‘convinced that 
no man can work through to a 
mature philosophy of life without 
coming to grips with this 
question’. 


Dr Lamont expresses his affir- 
mative philosophy in his conclusion 
of the whole matter thus: ‘Finally, 
the knowledge that immortality is an 
illusion frees us from any sort of 
preoccupation with the subject of 
death. It makes death, in a sense, 
unimportant. It liberates all our 
energy and time for the realization 
and extention of the happy poten- 
tialities of this good earth. It 
engenders a hearty and grateful 
acceptance of the rich experiences 
attainable in human living amid an 
abundant Nature. It is a knowledge 
that brings strength and depth and 
maturity, making possible a philo- 
sophy of life that is simple, under- 
standable and inspiring. We do 
not ask to be born ; and we do not 
ask to die. But born we are and 
die we must. We come into 
existence and pass out of existence. 
And in neither case does high- 
handed fate await our ratification 
of its decree.” What is the lesson 
of it all? Dr Lamont answers: 
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“Yet between that birth and death 
we can live our lives, work for and 
enjoy the things that we hold dear. 
We can make our actions count and 
endow our days on earth with a 
scope and meaning that the finality 
of death cannot defeat. We can 
contribute our unique quality to the 
ongoing development of the nation 
and humanity ; give of our best to 
the continuing affirmation of life on 
behalf of the greater glory of man’’. 
(p.. 278.) 


The author makes a passing 
reference to the ‘“after-existence 
beliefs of Buddhism and Hinduism” 
as expressed in the theory of 
reincarnation or punarjanma and 
says that “there can be no doubt 
that millions of Buddhists and 
Hindus look forward to their 
successive reincarnations after death 
with dread and despair, hoping for 
nothing so much as the total 
annihilation of their selves”. To 
the present reviewer this seems to 
be an  over-simplification of the 
Buddhist and Hindu solutions. To 
infer from this, as the author does, 
“that there is no innate and univer- 
sal desire for immortality” does not 
also seem warranted. 


The general tenor of the book 
is to prove that immortality is wish- 
ful thinking and ‘“‘little more than a 
rationalization of the all-too-human 
tendency to insist on a cosmic 
standing for human desires and 
ideals”. The book is welcome as 
an intelligent man’s guide to the 
age-long problem of immostality and 
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a critical examination of the 


concept. 


John E. Rexine. Religion in Plato 


and Cicero. 1959. New York. 
Philosophical Library. 2 p. 
$ 2.75. 


This is a comparative study of 
Plato’s Laws and Cicero’s Laws 
with particular reference to religion. 
Plato represents the Greek world 
in much the same way as Cicero 
represents the Roman world. Here 
thus is a comparative study of the 
Platonic and Ciceronian philoso- 
phies, their ideas about the State 
and the réle played by religion in 
it. The author describes the book 
in these words: “This essay 
purports to study the subject of 
religion on the basis of references 
to this subject in Plato’s Laws and 
in Cicero’s Laws and to indicate the 
similarities and differences that may 
exist between the views of a great 
Greek philosopher and those of the 
great orator of Rome”. This com- 
parative study leads him to the 
conclusion that “Cicero has nothing 
in his Laws even remotely com- 
parable to the scale and importance 
of the theology of Plato’s tenth 
book of his Nomoi’’. 


Cicero’s view of religion has 
“a tendency to be conservative. 
traditional, and in accordance with 
the letter, if not the spirit, of 
Roman religious practice’. The 
comparison and contrast between 
Plato and Cicero is brought out by 
the author, saying: “Both in Plato 
and in Cicero, religion is necessary 
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and important for the stability of 
the state. Plato tends to be very 
severe in the matter of violations 
of the established religion ; Cicero 
insists upon the kinship of man 
with the gods, and implies that the 
gods could be very useful, in fact 
have been very useful, if they are 
properly respected, in the manner 
of their forefathers. Plato’s is 
naturally much more metaphysical 
and idealistic ; Cicero hearkens back 
to his Roman ancestors and the 
historical greatness of the Roman 
state.” 


Discussing the Platonic attitude 
towards poetry and poets in the 
light of The Laws, he sums up the 
view of Plato advocating state 
supervision of poetry, by saying: 
“Plato would not exile poetry or 
the poets from his second best state 
completely. In fact, he tolerates 
the poets and recognizes their value 
to the State if they are willing to 
submit to censorship, to the proper 
channelling of their poetic talents 
for the sake of the State.’ Accord- 
ing to Plato, “the poet must not 
corrupt the citizen, particularly in 
the matter of religion’. This is a 
useful thesis for close students of 
the Greek and Roman philosophies. 


C.B.G. Pecotche. Logosophy : 
Science and Method. 1959. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 
103 p. $3.75. 


“Logosophy” is a new term 
coined by the author out of the 
combination of the Greek words, 
logos @nd saphos. The author means 
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by this “the creative word” and ex- 
plains it as ‘‘a new line of cogni- 
tions, a doctrine, a method anda 
technique which are eminently typi- 
cal of it”. And what is typical of it 
is that itis ‘‘the road of conscious 
evolution”, similar to what we in 
India call sadhana It presupposes a 
knowledge of one’s own inner res- 
ources, the tapping of which will 
act ‘fas a powerful psychological 
and spiritual tonic within the indi- 
vidual as it foments and enlivens 
and stimulates thoughts which 
transform a drab, commonplace life 
into one of fullness and abund- 
ance” (p. 9). In this process of the 
re-creation of the individual, man is 
withdrawn ‘“‘from the excess of the 
trivialities which abound in life’. 
This we call in India vairdgya, The 
process of conscious evolution im- 
plied in logosophy is described thus 
by the author: “It unfolds under 
the direct control of the understand- 
ing and in full consciousness of each 
and every one of the states attained ; 
that is, in obedience to this process, 
the individual establishes for him- 
self the proofs of his betterment and 
defines the proved advantages with 
complete insight” (p. 18). 


Individual perfection has been 
set as the goal of the logosophic, 
psycho-somatic discipline. The 
author gives in one of the chapters 
directives for the approach to indi- 
vidual perfection which consists in 
‘the building of the durable in man” 
(p. 94). 

The author is led to the conclu- 
sion that “Man must be torn out of 
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the shadows cast by his ignorance 
of himself, and be carried towards 
the cognition that is to illuminate 
his reality. Out of a being expected 
to become sterile in life without 
plans will emerge the true being, 
conscious of its mission and of what 
it can realize in execution of the 
high designs intimated to it by the 
creator”’ (p. 103). 


He expresses the hope that “‘if 
forces can be handled by means of 
the intelligence and the cognition, 
the forces which are added to aug- 
ment those of the spirit will have to 
represent the gradual conquest of 
the happiness which is sought usual- 
ly everywhere except where it really 
is” (p. 103). 

One cannot resist the temptation 
of stating that this book is a para- 


phrase, in very general terms and in - 


terms of modern thought, of the 
philosophy and discipline of life 
indicated by the Yoga of Pataiijali 
in India. 


Don Hawley. The Nature of Things. 
1959. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 187 p. $3.75. 

This book aims at “a logical 
destruction of the concept of mate- 
rialism’’ and ‘a bold challenge 
against the spiritual pessimism 
caused by the rise of materialism in 
science”. The author speaks of an 
“irrational rationalism”  (p. 18) 
which makes one blind to the rea- 
lity of a source of experience which 
is called mystical. He quotes Eins- 
tein saying, ‘The most beautiful and 
most profound emotion we call ex- 
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perience is the sensation of the my- 
stical. It is the source of all true 
science” (p. 76). 

After having surveyed the entire 
field of science in close relation to 
concepts of God, man and love the 
author comes to the conclusion that 
“‘we must put out a call to modern 
science (and all modern men) to 
broaden its scope and work hand 
in hand with an acceptance of rela- 
tive substantiality and an apprecia- 
tion of supra-phenomal reality” 
(p. 180). 

In the chapter on ‘Prophecies 
and Realities’ the author brings 
together the religious prejudices in 
the scriptures regarding the end of 
the world and relates them to the 
parapsychological phenomenon of 
precognition. The problem of our 
age, according to the author, “‘is 
not one involving only the hazards 
of increasingly more disastrous wars, 
it is one of basic human concep- 
tional growth to the realization of 
man’s place in the scheme of 
things beyond the satiation of his 
physical requirements” (p. 8). 

To those accustomed to the con- 
temporary secular climate of 
thought, here is a new approach 
suggested, well worth pursuing in 
order to preserve the dignity of the 
human spirit. M. Y. 


Devi Prasid. Child Art and Educa- 
tion (Hindi). Wardha. Sarva 
Seva Sangh. 204 p. Rs 8.00. 
The author is a student of Santi- 

niketan—where he had worked 

under Nandalaél Bose—who came to 
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Sevagram in 1944 to experiment on 
the integration of art with Basic 
education. In this book, which is the 
first of its kind in Hindi, he has 
tried to achieve a synthesis of the 
educational ideas of Tagore and 
Gandhi. “I divide art’’, Gandhi once 
said, ‘into two categories, inner and 
outer’’, and he went on to say that 
to him outer or external art had no 
value until the inner was evolved. 
Elsewhere he has said, “One who 
sees the inner and not the outer 
is the true artist’. It is in the light 
of this Gandhian principle that the 
conclusions of any book dealing with 
art in Basic education will have to 
be finally judged. 


Based on his years of experi- 
ments in Sevagram and on the fruits 
of wide reading, the book is written 
mainly to help and guide teachers of 
art. The first chapter deals with the 
Why of art training. The third chap- 
ter gives a very natural account of the 
psychological process of growth of 
child art. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
chapters deal with the questions of 
environment, teacher and system of 
education. The ninth chapter consists 
of 129 questions answered on 
different occasions and in different 
situations. 

Gandhi has also said, ‘‘The art 
which does not teach the way of 
self-realisation is no art at alf”. 
Obviously this book does not discuss 
art as a medium of education for 
self-realisation, but it is an excellent 
summary of contemporary Western 
and Indian thought—not. strictly 
Gandhian thought—on the subject 
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of education through art or the place 
of art in early education. O.P.G. 


Our Contributors 


V. M. Bedekar: a _ Professor 
attached to the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona and a 
well-known Mahabharata scholar ; 
has written before in Gandhi Marg. 

J. B. Kripalani: one of the early 
associates of Gandhi and a former 
leader of the Indian National 
Congress, now a Socialist M.P. ; has 
written before in Gandhi Marg. 

William Robert Miller: Editor 
of Fellowship, the journal of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, New 
York ; has written before in Gdndhi 
Marg. 

Stuart Nelson : Dean of Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. ; has 


.Written before in Gandhi Marg. 


D. N. Shikhare : Marathi author 
and Editor of Mahatma ( Marathi), 
now associated with the Works of 
Gandhi in Marathi. 

Esme Wynne-Tyson: author of 
Mithras (Rider) and a new book, 
not yet published, Return of the 
Goddess ; has written before in 
Gandhi Marg. 


A Correction 


On page 255 of Gandhi Marg, 
July 1960, it was implied that 
| the Marathi play, Sarad4a, by 
| G. B. Deval was banned by 
| the Government. In fact it 

was not and the error is 

regretted. 


| 
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NEW LIFE 


in the villages 


As elsewhere in the country, in UTTAR PRADESH also most of the 
people live in villages. It is thus clear that unless our villages become 


perous, freedom will remain mostly unfulfilled. 


It is with this objective in view that the Government of India drew 
up a plan to increase the villager’s income—known as Community 
Development. This plan first took root at Etawah in UTTAR 


PRADESH and was afterwards extended to all parts of the country. 


Today in UTTAR PRADESH there are 552 Community Develop- 
ment Blocks—symbols of success. Those who have seen the work of 
these blocks at close quarters are convinced that the Community 
Development programme will make a revolutionary change in the 


villages. 


In every Development Block, work is done to increase irrigation 
facilities, supply of select seeds, compost and scientific farm imple- 
ments ; development of small-scale industries, improvement of trans- 


port and opening of new hospitals and schools. 


In all this work the Government and development workers are 
helped by the common people—the sign of a new life that is being 


accepted gladly by both farmers and labourers. 
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GLORY OF GUJARAT: The 
State of Gujarat is famous for its 
cultural and archeological heri- 
tage. Its Hindu and Muslim 
architecture depicts the inherent 
creativeness, aesthetic sense and 
meticulous attention to detail of the traditional 
craftsmanship of Gujarat. Toran at Vadnagar, 
Rudra Mahal at Sidhpur, Shaking minarets 
and carved stone Jali in Sidi Sayeed Mosque 
at Ahmedabad, Jain Temples at Girnar and 
Shetrunjay, historic Somnath Temple at 
Veraval, prehistoric excavation at Lothal, oil 
fields at Cambay & Anklesh- 
war and the King of forests, 
the Gir lion, are but a few of 
Gujarat’s treasurers & centres 
of tourist interest. A visit to 
these places is undoubtedly a 
treat to tourists. For details contact: 
Director of Information, Government of 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad-9. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


is playing its role 
in rebuilding India 


Madhya Pradesh is making strides in the implementation of her 
Rs. 190 crore Second Plan and other Central Projects designed 
to harness her vast industrial and agricultural potentialities : 


By Now 


e@ At Bhilai marketable steel was produced on 24th December 
with the commissioning of the Billet Mill. 


@ The Heavy Electricals Ltd. is poised for production of 
electrical goods from June 1960. 


@ In the Chambal Multi-purpose Project, impounding of water 
in Gandhi Sagar Reservoir has started and power irrigation 
will be available before the end of 1960. 


@ On the Tawa Multi-purpose Project, preliminary work is in 
progress. 


@ 60 minor irrigation schemes costing Rs. 2 crores completed. 


Over 1 lakh K.W. of additional power generated. 


262 Development Blocks opened. 


2786 mile long roads constructed. 
36 Degree Colleges opened. 


1133 Medical Institutions opened. 


In 1958-59 the State fulfilled 102%, of the financial targets 
of the year’s Plan. 


The State is poised for the harnessing of its untapped stores of 

mineral wealth and great river systems, husbanding its rich forests 

and improving the agricultural yields in its well-known granaries 
opening a new area of development and prosperity. 


M.P. bids to be the STATE OF THE FUTURE 


Issued by the Directorate of Information 
& Publicity, Madhya Pradesh Government. 
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THE PLAN 


is a pulsating movement... 


For every village to have a school, a cooperative society, a medical 
centre, electric power supply and a connecting road was all a dream 
some ten years ago. But today that dream is a reality, thanks to the 
First and the Second Five Year Plans. 


In Madras State, there is a school for every village with ever 500 
people. Electric power is available in villages with a population of 


1000. Practically all villages have been connected by good roads, 


The Second Plan Target is being exceeded by nearly Rs. 30 crores in 
Madras because the people who wanted these schools and roads were 
also willing to pay Rs. 21 crores more than the target by way of taxes 
and loans. 


Steps have been taken to meet the specific needs of individual farmers. 
All the villages have been covered with cooperatives and last year 
cooperative credit for agricultural operations came to Rs. 21 crores. 
In order to see that these loans reach every agriculturist, from this 
year, the seloans will be given even to those who cannot offer 


security. 


The Plan is not just a dull blue print; it is a pulsating movement 
which reflects the aspirations of the people for a better life. 


Issued by . 
The Director of Information & Publicity 
Government of Madras 














Towards Prosperity 
SECOND PLAN ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN BIHAR 


Bihar has attained significant progress in various sectors of 
nation-building activities during the first four years of the Second 
Five Year Plan period. 


An additional production potential of nearly 12 lakh tons of 
foodgrains per annum has been created. 


The irrigational schemes have been able to benefit an 
additional area of 6.07 lakh acres of land. 


The Kosi Project has reached its final phase of completion and 
work on the Gandak Project has been taken up. 


A Heavy Machine -Building Plant with its Foundry Forge 
component at Hatia (Ranchi), an Insulator Factory at Syamlong 
(Ranchi), an Oil Refinery and a Power House at Barauni and a 
Superphosphate Factory at Sindri are among the notable 
achievements in the industrial sector. 


The Community Development programme has been extended 
to more than half of the State. 333 C.D. Blocks and 52 Pre- 
Extension Blocks have been opened. 


For an all-round expansion of educational facilities in the State, 
4 new Universities—one in each Division—have been established in 
place of the two old ones. A Sanskrit University has been founded 
at Darbhanga. An Agricultural College and a Medical College at 
Ranchi and an Engineering College at Jamshedpur have been opened; 
a College of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry at Ranchi 
and an Agricultural College at Dholi (Muzaffarpur) are being 
opened shortly. 


The scheme of free and compulsory primary education has 
been introduced in selected areas of all the districts in the State. 


1,634 towns and villages have been electrified. 


9,746 Gram Panchayats have been notified, covering 64,670 
villages with a population of about 3 crores. 


Issued by 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 
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The Plan is a 
MUST for our 
survival. 


Let all of us in the Re rea 
State of Maharashtra, 4 
whatever our caste, ? 
religion, language, region ” 
or personal predilections, work 


wholeheartedly and vigorously for the success 
of the Plan 


Let us pull our full weight for the well-being of 
Maharashtra and of India. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPER WITH THE PLAN 


ORECTOR OF PuBeaesTY . OP rer rs) Ob Marsan ba, COMBAT 
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WEST BENGAL 


Under the Five Year Plans 














| ~ Plan- = 
Ist Plan | 2nd Plan 
Heads of Development | Expenditure : 

| Outlay (Rs. in crores) — 
Agriculture & Rural Development 8.5 8.4 34.4 
trigation & Power 15.8 13.5 30.7 
ndustry 1.14 1.15 10.0 
tansport & Communications 15.5 15.10 19.5 
ial Services 31.3 29.4 53.9 
iscellaneous int 9.2 
72.24 67.55 1,57.7 








Issued by the Government of West Bengal. 








RAJASTHAN _ 


the home of handicrafts 


BUY Rajasthani handicrafts and enliven your homes. 


ENCOURAGE Cottage Industry 


Ivory toys Blue and white pottery 
Kangans of shellac and gems Attractively designed carpets 


Printed and knot-dyed scarfs Coloured and printed garments 
of Sanganeri 


Jodhpur water cooler jars Beautiful wooden toys of Udaipur 


Sandalwood toys Kasida shoes and slippers of 
Jaipur 


Coloured and knot-dyed sarees Famous bangles and choodas of 
Jaipur 


Fast colour bed-spreads Charming dorias of Kotah 
Wooden and khas articles Objets d’ art 
Available at all Government Sales Centres 


Rajasthan Handicrafts have won appreciation at International Exhibitions 


Rajasthan Handicraft Emporium 
Queensway Lane, New Delhi 


Rajasthan Handicraft Emporium 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur 


Published by the Government of Rajasthan 
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